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ABSTRACT 


Zinc whiskers and platelets with a (0001) orientation and thin enough 
(<4) to be transparent to 100 ky electrons were deformed in tension inside 
the electron microscope and the motion of individual dislocations followed 
by the transmission technique. These observations were then related to the 
macroscopic properties as determined by stress-strain curves. The crystals, 
which were found to be initially free of dislocations, deformed mainly by 
twinning (which is not considered here) or by pyramidal glide on the (1122) 
{1123]system. Dislocations with three types of Burgers vectors were produced: 
long < 1120) dislocations which were easily immobilized and contributed very 
little to the deformation; short <1123)> screw dislocations which caused 
pyramidal glide and sometimes left behind long, narrow <1123)> loops which 
then split up into circular loops with the same Burgers vector; and circular 
<0001> loops which were formed from <1123> loops by the reaction 
4<1123> + 4<1120>+<0001>. Both types of loops were sessile but dis- 
appeared by climb at room temperature at a rate which agreed with the 
predicted rate. The loops impeded the motion of dislocations and were 
responsible for the propagation of glide as a Liiders band. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


DvURING an investigation at the University of Virginia of the mechanical 
properties of zinc whiskers (Cabrera and Price 1958), preliminary experi- 
ments showed that the mechanical properties of single crystal ‘ribbons’ 
and platelets of zinc were also extremely interesting. These studies have 
been continued at the University of Cambridge, using the elegant technique 
of transmission electron microscopy developed by Hirsch et al. (1956) and 
others, and the results appear to be important, not only for their elucidation 
of some of the properties of whisker-like crystals but also because of their 
application to the properties of metals in bulk form. 

Zinc whiskers and platelets less than about 4 thick proved to be ideal 
specimens for this type of study because they were already transparent to 
100 kv electrons without thinning and because their surfaces were extremely 
smooth. The crystals were deformed inside the electron microscope and 
the motion of individual dislocations followed during and after straining. 
These observations were then compared with the macroscopic behaviour as 
determined by tensile stress-strain curves. 

+ Communicated by Dr. P. B. Hirsch. 
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§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The thin crystals were grown from zinc vapour of high purity by the 
technique of Coleman and Sears (1957). The investigation was limited to 
whiskers whose direction of growth was in the basal plane and to platelets 
whose largest faces were parallel to the basal plane. Thus, in the tensile 
tests the axis of tension was always parallel to the basal plane. All the 
crystals were rectangular in cross section and ranged in length from 2 to 
6mm, in width from 104 to 1mm, and in thickness from 0-05 to 0-5 yp. 
Crystals less than about 20 wide were generally referred to as whiskers 
and wider ones as platelets. 

Macroscopic properties were studied with a high sensitivity tensile 
testing machine, developed by Marsh (1959), which was capable of measuring 
extensions of less than 100 A reproducibly. A specimen was mounted with 
diphenyl-carbazide and observed during deformation at low magnification 
(x 100). After the completion of a test it was removed and examined at 
high magnification in a metallurgical microscope. 

The microscopic behaviour was observed in a Siemens Elmiskop 1 
electron microscope during plastic deformation in a tensile straining 
device designed by Fisher (1959) to replace the normal stereo specimen 
holder. A crystal was mounted with drops of collodion to the two jaws of a 
tiny chuck which could be forced apart by a wedge device. The wedge 
was coupled directly to the normal stereo-drive, so that the crystal could be 
strained in tension by simply rotating the stereo-drive knob located on the 
outside of the microscope. The specimen gauge length was 0-8mm and 
the maximum obtainable plastic strain about 6°, corresponding to four 
complete turns of the stereo-drive knob. 


§ 3. RESULTS 
3.1. Tensile Tests and Observations in the Optical Microscope 


Since the axis of tension was always parallel to the (0001) plane, basal 
glide was impossible, and plastic deformation began either by the nucleation 
and growth of a twin or by the initiation and propagation of non-basal 
glide in the form of a Liiders band. In some cases both twinning and non- 
basal glide occurred. Only the latter is discussed here; twinning is 
considered in another paper (Price 1960 a). 

Figure 1 is a typical stress-strain curve for a crystal which deformed by 
nonbasal glide. The elastic region, OY, was linear and extended to a maxi- 
mum strain which ranged from about 2 x 10-% for large platelets to 10-2 for 
whiskers. At some point on the crystal, usually at a large growth step or 
near one of the grips, plastic deformation started and the stress dropped to a 
value A, about $ of the yield stress. In the region of easy glide, AB, a 
Liiders band, clearly observable in the optical microscope at low magnifica- 
tion, was propagated from this point along the crystal, with most of the 
deformation taking place in a very localized region at the head of the band. 
If the stress was reduced below the flow stress, creep occurred. If the 
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stress was completely removed and the crystal allowed to rest for about an 
hour in the easy glide region, further deformation took place at various 
points all along the band at about the same flow stress as before. Finally 
fracture occurred at B at a plastic strain of about 5% to 10%. Sometimes a 
crystal did not fracture until after the Liiders band had run along its entire 
length and some further glide had taken place. This only happened with 
narrow whiskers and was accompanied by an appreciable increase in the 
flow stress (not shown in fig. 1). 

Figure 27 is an optical micrograph of a deformed platelet, after fracture 
at B, showing the appearance of the glide lines which made up the Liiders 
band, AC. To the right of C no evidence of plastic deformation could be 
detected in the optical microscope. 


Fig. 1 


STRESS Ckg /mm?) 


0 0.01 0-02 0-03 0-04 0.05 
STRAIN 


Typical stress-strain curve for a platelet. 


The line D is simply a growth step running the length of the crystal. 
Note that the glide lines and the fractured edges are perpendicular to the 
edges of the crystal, which run in close-packed directions. 

Two features of fig. 2 tell us that the Burgers vector of the deformation 
must be out of the basal plane: 

(1) The crystal does not decrease in width in the deformed region AC. 

(2) The glide lines are perpendicular to the axis of tension. 


3.2. Deformation Inside the Electron Microscope 
A tremendous amount of information was gained by observing the 
various stages of the deformation at high magnification with the trans- 
mission electron microscopic technique. Every crystal, provided it was 
mounted properly, was found to be initially free of dislocations (Price 
1960b). After a very small amount of plastic strain, glide traces and 


+ Figures 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 and.11 are shown as plates. 
3N2 
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dislocations were usually found in a narrow zone a few microns wide and 
extending all the way across the crystal. As was observed in the optical 
microscope, this zone was always located where the applied stress was 
concentrated, either at a large surface step or near one of the glue joints. 

Figure 3 is an electron micrograph of part of a narrow deformed zone, 
with its boundaries indicated by arrows. Within this region were found 
glide traces, long dislocations lying predominantly in basal planes, short 
dislocations running from the top face to the bottom face, and a large 
number of dislocation loops ranging in diameter from a few tens of 
angstroms to a few thousand angstroms. 

During further straining the region containing glide traces and disloca- 
tions grew, and by observations of their movement in a large number of 
crystals, it was possible to determine the nature of the dislocations and their 
role in the deformation. The results are summarized below. 


3.2.1. Prismatic glide 

The long dislocations were found to have a 4(1120) type Burgers vector. 
They glided prismatically on basal planes and on non-basal planes whose 
zone axis contained the Burgers vector, their non-basal components leaving 
traces on the surface which were in accurately straight lines parallel to this 
direction. Examples are shown in fig. 4 at a, b, c,d and e. The close- 
packed directions and the axis of tension are indicated in the figure by the 
vectors a), a), a, and T. The components of the (1120) dislocations lying 
in basal planes were not subjected to a stress but were simply dragged 
along by the non-basal components. These dislocations were therefore 
easily immobilized by obstacles such as loops, other dislocations and surface 
imperfections, and their movement accounted for only a very small portion 
of the plastic strain. 


3.2.2. Pyramidal glide 

Most of the deformation resulted from the formation and movement of 
large numbers of the short dislocations, which produced glide lines whose 
integrated effect was visible in the optical microscope at low magnification. 
Isolated traces due to the movement of these dislocations are visible in 
fig. 4 at A, B, C, D, E, F and G. From the directions and widths of the 
traces, it was possible to identify the glide planes of the short dislocations, 
provided the thickness of the crystal was known. This was determined, in 
crystals which twinned at some stage of the deformation, by measuring the 
projected width of a coherent twin boundary, which was known to lie on a 
{1012} plane. 

It was found that the short dislocations always glided on pyramidal 
planes with a common (1123) zone axis. Because of the ease with which 
the dislocations were able to cross-glide from one pyramidal plane to another 
(see trace E in fig. 4), it was concluded that their Burgers vectors were of 
the $(1123) type and that they were of screw character. We saw in 
$3.1 that the direction of glide had to be out of the basal plane, and the 
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vector 3<(1123)=c+a is the smallest non-basal lattice vector along which 
there was a finite resolved shear stress. 

The most common pyramidal glide plane was {1122}, which was 
responsible for the high density of glide lines visible in the optical 
microscope. One of these planes is indicated in figure 5, along with the 
[1123] glide direction. It is clear from figs. 4 and 6 that pyramidal glide 
was not restricted to a (1122) plane but could occur on other pyramidal 
planes, such as (1011), containing the [1123] direction, provided the 
resolved shear stress on them was sufficiently high. 


Fig. 5 


b=c+a 


(1122) [1123] glide system. 


3.2.3. Dislocation loops 

Dislocation loops, circular in shape and oriented on basal planes (see 
figs. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11) were formed during pyramidal glide, as a direct 
result of the motion of (1123) type dislocations. This is clearly demon- 
strated in figs. 4 and 6, which show loops arranged in rows along the paths 
which individual {1123 ) dislocations have taken. 

Loops were only associated with pyramidal traces. Along some traces 
there were many large, closely spaced loops (fig. 6); along some were a 
small number of widely spaced, very tiny loops (traces B, D, G, fig. 4); and. 
along others no loops were formed. When the deformation became so 
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intense that many traces overlapped (fig. 7), it was no longer possible to 
associate loops with individual traces. 

Since none of these loops was observed to glide on the basal plane, it was 
concluded that their Burgers vectors were out of the basal plane. The 
results of a detailed study of the loops are presented in § 3.3. 


3.2.4. Propagation of the Liiders band 


It was stated earlier that deformation began with the formation and 
movement of dislocations in a very narrow region extending across the 
crystal. During further straining the density of dislocations in this region 
increased and a large number of loops was produced, which acted as 
obstacles to the motion of (1120) dislocations. This is demonstrated in 
figs. 6 and 7. The blocked (1120) dislocations, in turn, made the glide 
of (1123) dislocations difficult (fig. 3). When the density of loops was 
very high, all the dislocations became entangled and further glide took 
place at the edges of the deformed region, where few loops were present, 
causing it to growin width. This process was responsible for the propaga- 
tion of a deformation front which was observed optically as a Liiders band. 

If, at some stage of the deformation, the crystal was allowed to rest at 
room temperature, the loops diminished in size and gradually disappeared, 
allowing the entangled dislocations to anneal out of the crystal. Within 
about one hour all of the loops and most of the dislocations were gone. 
Further straining then produced more glide and more loops in the deformed 
region. This explains the optical observations that new glide lines could 
be produced inside the Liiders band after a room temperature anneal. 


3.2.5. Fracture 


Usually a crystal fractured before the Liiders band extended over its 
entire length. Fracture was preceded either by the formation of a twin 
(Price 1960 a) or by a decrease in thickness of a narrow region a few microns 
wide and extending across the crystal. This decrease in thickness, which 
was obvious from the increasing transparency of the narrow region, was due 
to the movement of large numbers of (1123) dislocations on a few pyramidal 
planes. Once the thinning became appreciable, all of the glide took place 
in this region, where the stress was highest, until the crystal simply glided 
in two. The observation of increasing transparency with increasing glide 


is, of course, further proof that the Burgers vector was out of the basal 
plane. 


3.3. Detailed Study of the Loops 
3.3.1. Origin and Burgers vector 


There are two possible ways in which the loops could have originated 
during pyramidal glide; (1) by a dislocation mechanism involving the 
(1123) dislocations or (2) by condensation of discs of point defects produced 
during glide. In many cases loops were actually observed in the process of 
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forming by the first mechanism. This process occurred too rapidly to be 
photographed, but the successive stages are drawn schematically in fig. 8. 
During the passage of a (1123) screw dislocation a long narrow loop was 
left behind, (a), which was unstable and went through configurations such 
as (b) and (c), finally becoming a series of circular loops, (d), within a period 
of 1 to 5sec. The total area enclosed by the circular loops appeared to be 
about the same as that enclosed by the original loop. Sometimes several 
long narrow loops, running in the same direction, were formed at the same 
time on nearby planes. The long loops then split up into circular loops 
whose positions were determined by their mutual stress fields. As fig. 9 
shows, the circular loops tended to occur in clusters, each loop of a cluster 
being situated in the same plane as the parent loop from which it was formed. 


Fig. 8 


iO 
O 
© 


Oe ® 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 


Formation of circular loops from long (1123) loops. 


The Burgers vector of a loop formed by the dislocation mechanism should 
be different from that of a loop formed by point defect condensation. In 
the first case one would expect the Burgers vector to be either $¢1123) or 
another lattice vector related to it by a simple dislocation reaction. In the 
second case the Burgers vector would be either $<0001) or $¢2023), 
neither of which is a lattice vector, and the loop would enclose a stacking 
fault. 

In order to help determine the Burgers vectors, selected area diffraction 
patterns were obtained for a large number of loops and compared with the 
corresponding micrographs. It will be noticed in figs. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 
11 that some of the loops are fairly uniform in contrast around their peri- 
phery (figs. 6 and 9), whereas others vary in contrast, actually becoming 
invisible along a certain azimuth (figs. 3, 10(a) and 11). It was found that 
the diffraction pattern of every region containing loops with varying con- 
trast was characterized by a strong reflection from planes parallel to the 
azimuth along which the contrast was zero oraminimum. This is illustra- 
ted in fig. 10(a), which shows loops whose contrast vanishes along a 
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direction parallel to (1120) planes. The diffraction pattern, fig. 10 (0), is in 
the same orientation as the micrograph. Similar results were obtained 
when the strong reflection was from (1010) planes. It was concluded that 
the Burgers vectors of the loops with invisible portions were always «0001 
and that the contrast was due to the edge component of the dislocation, 
that is, it resulted from displacements of atoms in the plane of, but normal 
to, the loops. When the displacements were parallel to reflecting planes, no 
contrast was produced (Howie and Whelan 1960). The possibility of a 
4(0001) Burgers vector was ruled out because no stacking fault contrast 
was ever observed inside these loops. 


Fig. 12 


LOOP RADIUS ¢A) 


10 30 


20 
TIME (MINUTES) 


Decrease of radius with annealing time for the six largest loops in fig. 11. The 
parabolas drawn through the points can be made to coincide by trans- 
lations along the time axis. d 


Evidence that the 4(1123) Burgers vector also occurred is seen in 
fig. 10 (c), which shows a number of loops which were formed by the dis- 
location mechanism. Those at A are of the (0001) type, with vanishing 
contrast along a direction parallel to the (1120) reflecting planes (see the 
diffraction pattern, fig. 10(d)). Each of the other loops shows contrast 
which, although it varies around the periphery, never completely disappears 
and this can only occur if the Burgers vector has a component normal to the 
reflecting planes. To a first approximation, this contrast is due to a super- 
position of the contrast from a (0001) loop and of that from a loop with a 
Burgers vector in the basal plane. 

The most likely explanation for the two different types of contrast is that 
all of the loops originally had the Burgers vector of their generating (1123) 
dislocations, but that the three loops at A underwent a reaction of the type 
4 (1123) }(1120)+ (0001). The 1120) loops then disappeared by 
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glide in the basal plane, leaving loops with a (0001) Burgers vector and 
with a lower energy. 

No evidence was found in the diffraction studies that any of the loops were 
formed by the condensation of vacancies or interstitials. 


3.3.2. Annealing of loops at room temperature 


The kinetics of annealing of the loops at room temperature were studied 
by taking a series of high magnification electron micrographs of a small 
region containing loops over a period of about one hour and measuring the 
radii of the loops as a function of time. In order to minimize the tempera- 
ture rise in the crystal due to bombardment by electrons, the high voltage 
was turned off between exposures, so that the crystal was heated for only a 
few seconds every five minutes or so. 


Fig. 13 


(b) (c) Cd) 


Formation of elongated loops from the multiple jog, AB. 


Figure 11 shows qualitatively the behaviour of a large number of loops and 
fig. 12 is a plot of the radii, 7, of the six largest loops in fig. 11 as a function of 
time, t. It is seen that the loops remained circular during annealing and 
that the rate of shrinking increased as the loops became smaller. From a 
plot of log 7 vs. log t it was ascertained that all of the data could be fitted 
fairly well by the parabolic equation 

r? = A(t—7), 
where A ~ — 1-3 x 10-!4cm2/sec is a constant and 7, the intercept of the 
parabola on the time axis, is the time at which a loop disappeared (r= 0). 
The curves in fig. 12, which are parabolas obtained from this equation, are 
all identical except for a translation along the time axis. 


§ 4. INTERPRETATION AND DiIscussION 
4.1. Formation of Loops 


It seems fairly certain that the elongated loops which split up into circular 
loops were formed from multiple jogs in (1123 ) screw dislocations. Figure 
13 shows a plausible way in which this could happen (proposed by Hirsch, 
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private communication). A fast-moving screw dislocation which is held 
back at some point by an obstacle at X is able to overcome the obstacle 
by double cross-glide along part of its length. This results in the formation 
of two multiple jogs, AB and CD. If this occurs near the surface of the 
crystal, one of the jogs, CD, may be able to glide along the dislocation to the 
surface, but AB will be prevented from gliding by the obstacle on one side 
and by a force due to the curvature of the moving dislocation on the other. 
AB will remain connected to the moving dislocation by two parallel lines. 
Eventually a long, narrow loop will be pinched off, perhaps when the 
dislocation cross glides again to avoid another obstacle. 

This explanation is supported by evidence in fig. 4, trace E. It appears 
as though the dislocation encountered an obstacle at O, cross glided and 
acquired a multiple jog, produced a long loop which split up into a string 
of circular loops, then cross-glided back onto its original glide plane and 
lost its jog. At O, where cross glide started, the trace abruptly widened 
whereas it should have narrowed by an amount determined by the Burgers 
vector and the angle between the two cross-glide planes. The fact that 
the widening occurred only at one side of the trace is to be expected on the 
basis of the above model, in which one of the jogs glides to the surface. 
From the measured increase in trace width, the jog length was estimated at 
200A. Assuming that the total area enclosed by the row of loops was the 
same as the area of the long loop from which they were formed, another 
estimate of the jog length was obtained by dividing the average area of a 
loop by the average spacing of loops. This gave about the same value. 

Let us now consider the splitting of a long loop into circular loops. It is 
easy to see that the process involves a lowering of the energy, provided the 
circular loops exceed a certain diameter. The total energy of n circular 
loops with a [0001] Burgers vector is [nub*d/4(1—v)] log (d/by), where pu 
is the shear modulus, v is Poisson’s ratio, d is the loop diameter, and by ~ b. 
The energy of a long loop can be approximated by the interaction energy of 
two parallel edge dislocations of length L, separated by a distance r, and 
this is given by [wb?L/27(1—v)][log(7/by))+4]. On the assumption that 
nrd?/4—=rL, the necessary condition for splitting is found to be 

d 2r 
eee sea | 
log (d/by) ~ log (r/by) +4 
From measurements of loop sizes and spacings in the micrographs, estimates 
of the widths of elongated loops were made and found to satisfy the above 
inequality in all cases. 

Although the energy of a long loop is lowered by splitting, this can only 
take place at a temperature at which jogs can easily be formed. Once the 
loop becomes jogged, the process may be assisted by pipe diffusion along its 
periphery, because of the large Burgers vector of the dislocation (b=5-1 A). 
Experiments are now in progress to see if zine platelets deformed at low 


temperature inside the electron microscope contain elongated loops instead 
of circular ones. 
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Evidence is beginning to accumulate that dislocation loops are formed 
during the deformation of many ductile materials. Segall (1960) has ob- 
served loops in fatigued specimens of Al, Cu, Ni and Au which were electro- 
lytically thinned after deformation and examined by transmission electron 
microscopy. He found a very high density of long, narrow loops in Cu, Ni 
and Au and a high density of circular loops in Al. Elongated loops have 
also been seen in specimens of Cu — 2-5° Al which were deformed in tension 
and thinned for examination by the transmission technique (Howie 1960). 

Dash (1958) has etched silicon crystals deformed at high temperature and 
found trails of defects extending behind screw dislocations along the 
direction of their motion and joining them at cusps. He suggested that 
the trails exerted a dragging force on the dislocations and that they were 
formed by the nonconservative motion of jogs. 

Johnston and Gilman (1960) have concluded, from etch-pit studies of 
deformed crystals of LiF and MgO, that moving screw dislocations with 
multiple jogs ranging in size from 3b to 300b produce defect trails from which 
long dislocation loops are formed. This has recently been confirmed for 
MgO crystals by Washburn et al. (private communication), who have 
observed, by transmission electron microscopy, elongated loops which were 
probably formed during the motion of jogged screw dislocations. When 
heated to high temperature they split up into circular loops, in the same way 
as the loops in zinc did at room temperature. 

Circular loops have been observed in large zinc samples, thinned for trans- 
mission microscopy, by Fourdeux and Berghezan (1960) and by Brown 
(private communication), but most of them contained stacking faults and 
were believed to have been produced by vacancy condensation. The nature 
of the contrast at the loops observed by Brown has recently been analyzed 
by Howie and Whelan (1960), using the dynamical theory of electron 
diffraction and including a term to take account of incoherent scattering. 


4.2. Climb of Loops at Room Temperature 


Because of its prismatic nature, a loop produced by pyramidal glide 
can only shrink by climb. As we shall see, the observed rates of shrinking 
are quantitative evidence that climb does occur easily at room temperature 
in zinc by the diffusion of vacancies either to or from a loop, depending on 
whether it is of vacancy or interstitial type. 

The rate of shrinking of a loop as a function of temperature and radius has 
been worked out by Silcox and Whelan (1959), using Friedel’s theory of 
climb (1956). The surfaces of a thin specimen (~ 1000 A) are very effective 
sources and sinks of vacancies. On the assumptions that the concentration 
of vacancies during annealing maintains its equilibrium value (zero chemical 
stress) and that the concentration of jogs in the loop is 3, they obtain the 


— = tZvab e€ p ( | ) exp( > . . . ( ) 
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where r is the loop radius at timet; Zis an atomic coordination factor ~ 11; 
va is an atomic vibration frequency ~ 1013; b is the Burgers vector of the 
loop; Hq is the activation energy for self-diffusion; £7’ is the Boltzmann 
temperature factor; and F’,=b?log (r/b)/47(1—v)r is the force due to 
the line tension and curvature of the loop. 

In the range of loop radius and temperature of interest, the expression 
exp (F,.b2/kT)—1 can be approximated quite well by ab/r, where a is 
determined graphically. Equation (1) is then integrated to give 

png lS Eye ne, ee een) 


where 7, is the initial radius, at f= 0, and 7 is the time at which r=0, given 
by 


eres Ea 3 

T= Zo, BP exp (7): sep eee Sows Stee) 

The result should apply equally well to vacancy and interstitial type loops. 
Equation (2) is equivalent to the empirical equation of § 3.3.2, 

piaxid (for) dda ee Se a) 


: = ; 
noun A=~ "© = —Zubtaexp(— Zt). ee ee 


T 1 
For (0001) loops in zine at ~ 300°K (see fig. 11), « was found to be 240, and 
putting b=4-94A and using the experimentally determined constant 
A=-—1-3x 10-“cm?/sec, eqn. (5) was solved for Ha, giving Ha=0-93 ev, 
to be compared with the value 0-95ev, for self-diffusion parallel to the 
c-axis, obtained by Shirn et al. (1953). 

The excellent agreement justifies the assumptions that the average 
temperature rise in the specimen due to the electron beam was negligible 
and that the diffusion of vacancies between the loops and the surfaces was 
so fast that the equilibrium concentration was maintained. 


4.3. Macroscopic Properties 


The electron microscopic observations reported here have made it 
possible to understand some of the macroscopic properties of zinc whiskers 
and platelets in the (0001) orientation. It is now clear that a wide platelet 
has a lower yield point that a whisker, not because of a different dislocation 
configuration, since neither of them initially contains any dislocations, but 
because of the greater effectiveness of growth steps and of the glue joints 
in concentrating the stresses. 

The occurrence of pyramidal glide on the (1122) [1123] system, which was 
first reported by Bell and Cahn (1957), has been definitely established, by 
measurements on individual glide traces, as the major mode of glide in 
these whiskers and platelets and the one responsible for the optically 
visible glide lines. The (1122) glide plane may be favoured over other 
pyramidal planes because the [1123] dislocations can lower their energy by 
splitting into partials on this plane in a reaction of the type 


4[1123] + $[2023] + 4[0223] (Frank and Nicholas 1953). 
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It has been seen that the propagation of a deformation front or Liiders 
band is a result of the formation of loops, which impede dislocations and 
force new glide to occur at the edges of the deformed region. It should be 
pointed out that this localized hardening is not accompanied by an increase 
in the average flow stress. In these crystals, which are initially free of 
dislocations, the flow stress is the stress necessary for glide at the edge of the 
deformed region, and this should only increase after the Liiders band has 
completely covered the crystal, as was observed. Similarly, a room tem- 
perature anneal, which eliminates the loops, should not affect the flow stress 
unless the whole crystal has been deformed. 


§ 5. SUMMARY 


The most important results which emerged from the investigation were 
the following: 


(1) Zine whiskers and platelets with a (0001) orientation were initially 
free of dislocations and had a sharp yield point whose value was determined 
by stress concentrations at large surface steps or at the grips. 

(2) Pyramidal glide in (1123) directions and mainly on {1122} planes 
was the major mode of deformation in crystals which did not twin. 

(3) Dislocations with three Burgers vectors were identified: (a) <1120) 
dislocations which glided prismatically and were easily immobilized; (6d) 
{1123) dislocations, predominantly screw, which caused pyramidal glide 
and sometimes left behind long, narrow ¢1123) loops which then split up 
into circular loops with the same Burgers vector ; and (c) (0001) loops which 
were formed from ¢1123) loops by the reaction 


1 (1123) + 41120) + (0001). 


(4) Both types of loops impeded the motion of dislocations and were 
responsible for the propagation of the active glide region as a Liiders band. 
(5) The loops diminished in size and disappeared by climb at room 
temperature by the diffusion of vacancies between the loops and the 
surfaces. From the annealing curves an activation energy for self-diffusion 
of 0-93 ev was obtained, in good agreement with the results of other workers. 
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ABSTRACT 


The addition of impurities affects both the lattice and electronic thermal 
conductivities of a semiconductor. At high temperatures the lattice 
resistance is increased by an amount independent of temperature: for the 
small concentrations normally present in semiconductors the impurity 
resistance can be derived very simply from the variational principle. The 
electronic contribution is normally obtained from the electrical conductivity 
via a Lorentz number. For a degenerate electron gas assuming polar 
scattering dominates an approximate calculation shows that at high tem- 
peratures the Lorentz number can be considerably reduced below the 
‘standard’ value Y,=(7?/3)(k/e)?. These theoretical calculations do not 
completely agree with the observed conductivity of impure InAs between 
300 and 700°xK (Stuckes 1960). The disagreement is attributed to the 
electronic contribution. To give agreement the Lorentz number would have 
to be reduced further but the precise amount is uncertain owing to experi- 
mental errors. 


§ 1. IvTRODUCTION 


THE addition of electrically active impurities to a semiconductor changes 
both the lattice and electronic thermal conductivities. The lattice conduc- 
tivity is decreased owing to the additional phonon scattering while the 
extra conduction electrons increase the electronic contribution. These 
effects are qualitatively understood but it is nevertheless desirable to 
study them quantitatively for particular materials. 

An absolute calculation of the electronic thermal conductivity would 
require knowledge of the conduction band structure which is so far only 
known for Ge, Siand InSb. Instead, using a simple model, one calculates 
the Lorentz number # = ke/o7', which at high temperatures will not be 
painfully sensitive to the details of band structure. Then from the measured 
electrical conductivity o the electronic thermal conductivity Ke is obtained. 

However there is often doubt concerning the electron scattering mechan - 
ism. At high temperatures and in elemental semiconductors scattering 
by acoustic modes is likely to dominate. But in compound semiconductors 
the interaction of the electrons with the electric polarization of the optical 
modes of the lattice may be stronger and polar scattering may dominate. 
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Since the energy of an optical phonon can span a large part of the electron 
distribution such scattering is not describable by a simple relaxation time. 
A crude calculation of the Lorentz number for the case of a degenerate 
electron gas is given below. It is found that even at temperatures close 
to the optical mode temperature @ , Y can be considerably below the 
standard value Ly = (72/3)(k/e)? valid for elastic scattering. Thus estimates 
of the heat transport in degenerate compound semiconductors may be 
considerably in error if they rely on the standard Lorentz number. 

The scattering of phonons by impurities is well understood but there 
are difficulties in the calculation of the thermal resistance from the phonon 
free path. The magnitude of the impurity resistance at high temperatures 
is discussed in § 3. 

Finally the recent data on heavily doped InAs (Stuckes 1960) are 
analysed. 


§ 2. THE LoRENTZ NUMBER FOR POLAR SCATTERING 


The interaction of an electron of wave vector k with the electric 
polarization caused by an optical phonon q leads to a transition probability 


Sau 2 Z 
Pia % goer PET Re ee); > eet) 


k’ being the wave vector of the scattered electron and w, the frequency of 
the longitudinal optical modes (Ehrenreich 1957). The factor of propor- 
tionality need not concern us since the Lorentz number, being the ratio 
of the thermal and electrical conductivities, is independent of the magnitude 
of the transition rate. 

To take account of the change in energy of an electron during a collision 
the variational method of calculation must be used. It was in this way 
that Howarth and Sondheimer (1953) obtained the electrical resistance 
and thermopower. We shall use the formulation in terms of entropy 
production (Ziman 1960, p. 280) and indicate only the calculation of the 
thermal resistivity W. 

The relevant equation is 

T?S 
YP ea sp Tisdlsin Sorte hed ane 


where 
: 1 
Sscatt = TPR [ {Je 4 oO, — Pa — fi.) S. q dk dq dk’ (3) 


is the rate of entropy production due to scattering processes, and 


ee Of? 
U= [wlE.—%(— om) dk ee rs 
is the heat current for the state of the system where the deviation from the 
equilibrium distribution function is 


®, is likewise the deviation of the phonon system from equilibrium. 
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The variational principle assures us that W takes its minimum value 
when ®,, ®, are solutions of the corresponding transport equations subject 
to the subsidiary condition that the electric current in the system is zero. 
Thus guessing suitable solutions yields a good approximation to the 
thermal resistance. 

Making the usual assumption that ®,=0 we take for the electron 
distribution in the presence of a thermal gradient along a direction u, 


CDRS (ee deiner ee Nye. ih (8) 


which to a good approximation satisfies the condition of zero electric 
current. 

The evaluation of (3) using (1) and (5) requires an integration over q. 
This is performed as in the calculation by. Ziman (1960,. p. 434) of the 
mobility in the non-degenerate limit. The tinal integration over k-space 
is converted into one over the energy & of the state k assuming simple 
parabolic band structure: neglecting the proportionality factors in (1) 
and (5) we obtain 


ae Foil 
Sscatt = e : ee | {26 /(0 + a \(6— O18 —L+ he 


292 rk V[1+(he;/€)|+1 %1—f \dé 
+ (Fico) *(28 — £4 en,) In (saegial Tei) ell fel) de, 

| (6) 
where n° is the Bose-Einstein distribution for the phonons. 

The energy & of an electron is measured from the bottom of the conduc- 
tion band so that the limits of integration are €=0 and oo. Using the 
variable x =(& — €)/kT the lower limit becomes — ¢/kT' but may be replaced 
by — o with negligible error if the gas is sufficiently degenerate. The 
integrals are evaluated by expanding the integrand, apart from the factor 
fe&A—f,°), in powers of hw,/f and retaining only the lowest powers to 
give a non-zero result (Howarth and Sondheimer 1953). Defining = ¢/k7’, 
a=hw,/kT, (6) can be expressed in terms of the two integrals evaluated 
below : 


5; 4 1 bed peed PES ee 7} 
J i= faeroe+o,/( a8 até (1 +e-*)(e* + e-) 


a/[1+(a/e+€)]+1 1 
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Finally . 
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After a little manipulation the thermal current is found to be 
_ (EDP Om*t s 
|U|= are aie ae Vs 
provided £ is measured from the bottom of the conduction band. 
In our notation the electrical resistance, calculated for the lowest order 
trial function ®,=k.u, comes out to be 
n 4m*8 fa e?(2m*C)? 
= oo (kT? > J — Peete (9 
P= app same) a =| ont (9) 
At high temperatures the behaviour of the electrical and thermal 
resistivities is given quite reliably by these formulae: o is inversely 
proportional to 7’ while ke approaches a constant value. But they are 
only qualitatively true at low temperatures where better trial functions 
are needed to give any accuracy. 
The magnitude of the Lorentz number follows from (7), (8) and (9): 


Lo 


Leet tees ih ate hE 
WT 3 (%\? 4¢ ie 
+ gaz) {@(ro)~3} 
It is the deviation from the high temperature limit, > , that concerns 
us. This arises because of the ‘vertical transitions’ in which an electron. 
is scattered vertically through the Fermi surface by a phonon of small 
wave number. Such processes contribute strongly to the thermal resis- 
tance because of the considerable energy change fw, involved, but add 
very little to the electrical resistance owing to the small angle of scatter. 
Hence the Lorentz number is reduced below the value Y, valid for elastic 
collisions. But at sufficiently high temperatures the width of the Fermi 
surface, k7’, is much greater than hw, and the collisions are effectively 
elastic. 


& (10), 


§ 3. LarriceE Conpuction at High TEMPERATURES 


We shall now study how the lattice conductivity is limited by the various. 
phonon scattering mechanisms paying particular attention to the effects. 
of impurities. 

Phonon—phonon U-processes provide most of the thermal resistance. 
and a crude estimate of this has been given by Leibfried and Schlomann. 


(1954): 
1073 /h\3 2 Wh 
Wi es 
U saya (;) fon)” oes eee LA 


where M is the average mass, 5° the average volume per atom and y is. 
the Griineisen ratio. They did not consider the different types of U-process. 
in detail and this, with many other approximations, makes (11) only 
reliable to a factor of 2 or 3. 

Adding substitutional impurities produces additional phonon scattering 
the cross section depending almost entirely on the mass difference AM 


between the impurity and the atom normally occupying the lattice site. 
} 
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Other effects due to the accompanying strain field are small. The mean 
free path A, for phonons of wave number q is given by (Berman et al. 1956), 
1 q* AM\?2 
mons) nee yer ey 4 
where there are ns scattering centres per unit volume in a medium of 
average density J. 

To obtain the thermal resistance we must average this quantity over 
the whole lattice spectrum taking account of the mutual interactions of 
the phonons by N -processes and U-processes. When N-processes outweigh 
the effects of impurity scattering and completely dominate the phonon 
distribution a simple formula can be obtained (Ziman 1960, p. 308). It 
derives from the variational principle and as such gives an upper limit 
to the thermal resistance. Within this approximation the resistances due 
to U-processes and impurity scattering are additive the latter being 
expressed as a harmonic average over the mean free path: 

3 Cy ) 

| Wi= oa [cea rere es eee (13) 

where C’, is the contribution of modes of wave vector q to the total heat. 
capacity C and », is the phonon group velocity. 

At low temperatures this formula cannot be used: for, the number of 
N-processes occurring is limited by selection rules and in most solids the 
scattering by naturally occurring isotopes is sufficient to influence the 
phonon distribution. Even for small isotopic content the observed 
resistance can be many times smaller than the variational limit (13). 
However a more general calculation, in which both N-processes and. 
impurity scattering were allowed to fix the form of the phonon distribution, 
has given good agreement with experiment over wide ranges of impurity 
concentration (Berman et al. 1959). The theory of this is now well 
understood. 

At high temperatures N-processes are much more common especially 
at the higher phonon frequencies. Equation (13) will therefore hold under 
less stringent conditions than required for low temperatures. A simple 
Debye model for the solid gives 


33 @\ /O @\)? 
a =|) se = i hace gees os, 
Wm wma fe(n) Fda) no 
Ap is the mean free path for a phonon of the Debye frequency kO/h, and 
vy is an average sound velocity. £,(«) is the standard transport integral, 


I {2%e7/(e* #¥ 1)?} dz, 
0 


which has been extensively tabulated (National Bureau of Standards 1959). 
This formula predicts that for 7 > 0-60, W; is nearly constant; since we 
are only interested in temperatures greater than © we can write 


35° 
Pee 5 We ee) Beret a. fost, (LO 
‘ TkvAp i “ oy ( ) 
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Finally expressing the sound velocity in terms of the Debye temperature 

and introducing the average mass per atom M we have from (12) 
ke aed 6* AM\2 

Weal eg ma"(ar) : 

Unfortunately the available experimental evidence refers to such large 
concentrations of imperfections that we are unable to verify (16) in detail. 
The measurements of Geballe and Hull (1958) on normal and isotopically 
pure Ge have shown clearly that the additional resistance is independent 
of temperature for 7’ > ©, but the observed magnitude is five times smaller 
than predicted by (16). For a Ge alloy containing 10% Si (Steele and 
Rosi 1958) the isotope resistance is some twenty-five times smaller. 
But for these specimens this is not really surprising since when they are 
taken to low temperatures (@/10) the variational limit (13) is too large 
by factors of about 30 and 130 respectively (see Berman et al. 1959). 

Use of the simple formula (13) is therefore limited to small impurity 
concentrations but for a particular concentration it is a better approxi- 
mation at high than at low temperatures. For semiconductors where 
concentrations are indeed small it is likely to be quite accurate. To derive 
a formula for the high-temperature impurity resistance at arbitrary 
concentrations would be difficult; for the U-processes, which can be 
neglected at low temperatures, would have to be taken explicitly into 
account. . 

A formula similar to (16) but with a smaller numerical coefficient has 
been given by Ambegaokar (1959). He assumes that at high temperatures 
the phonon spectrum is dominated by U-processes, described by an appro- 
priate relaxation time, upon which isotope scattering is a small perturbation. 
This is incorrect, for accompanying the U-processes there must be more 
than an equal number of N-processes which cannot be taken into account 
by simply adding reciprocal relaxation times. By treating the N-processes 
properly (Klemens 1958, p. 32, Callaway 1959) one arrives by a slightly 
different method at (16) again. 

In an n-type semiconductor the conduction electrons can also scatter 
phonons and contribute to the lattice resistivity. However, a rough 
estimate shows the effect to be negligible for the impure InAs sample 
considered in the next section. 


(16) 


§ 4, Tue THERMAL Conpuctiviry oF IMpuRE InAs 


To calculate the thermal transport in heavily doped InAs we need, 
apart from the measured electrical conductivity, estimates of the Fermi 
level, the optical mode temperature and the Debye temperature. 

A knowledge of the melting point 7’, density Z and average atomic 
weight A can be used to estimate the Debye temperature from the Linde- 
mann melting formula 


OLBTy WAR, ay 
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The value 200 taken for B was the mean of values calculated from the 
known properties of Si and Ge. This gave @ = 280°. 

The optical mode energy has not been determined very gackrately 
(Picus et al. 1959, Ehrenreich 1957) and we shall simply take the round 
figure of 350°K for @p. 

Since intrinsic InAs is weakly degenerate at room temperature, a sample 
containing 101° donor impurities per cm will be highly degenerate. With 
an effeetive mass of 0-064me (Welker and Weiss 1956) and a parabolic 
conduction band the Fermi energy would be 0-26ev. However, compari- 
son with InSb (Ehrenreich 1957, 1959) suggests the conduction band is 
appreciably non-parabolic, having a greater density of states, which would 
lower the calculated Fermi level. 


Fig. 1 
1-0 
aa: 
=. 
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Lorentz number for polar scattering in a degenerate electron gas: 


t/ha, =9. 


These plausible values can now be used to calculate the effects of the 
impurities on the electronic and lattice thermal conductivities of InAs. 

The electronic contribution follows immediately from (10) with 

(L/hw,)~9, for which the behaviour of the Lorentz number is shown in 
fig. 1. The reduction below the asymptotic value %, is surprisingly 
large: at T= , Z/L)~ 0-67. 

The extra lattice resistance is given by (16) evaluated for a concentration 
of 1019 substitutional sulphur atoms per cm*: the result is Wj =0-43 cal? 
emsec°K. In order to justify our use of the variational limit we look at 
the ratio of the calculated W; to the observed Umklapp resistance at 
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T=0, W;/W,,(), which clearly reflects the relative strengths of impurity 
scattering and phonon-phonon scattering. In the experiments previously 
mentioned on Ge and a Ge-Si alloy it is about 0-5 and 25 respectively. 
But for the InAs sample W;/W,,(@) is much smaller (~ +) thus justifying 
the assumption that the phonon system is dominated by N-processes and 
only slightly perturbed by the impurity scattering. 

We could now compute theoretically the total thermal conductivity 
of the impure InAs and compare with experiment. This would involve 
using the very crude estimate (11) of W,, and the results would therefore 
not be of great significance. The Leibfried—Schlémann estimate has in 
any case been thoroughly discussed elsewhere (Klemens 1958, p. 46). 
Since our interest lies with the relatively small effects of the impurities 
we shall take W,, from experiment and avoid the numerical uncertainties in 


(11). 


Table 1. Electronic and lattice contributions to the thermal conductivity 
of pure InAs (n=3 x 10!*) 


Kexpt'? Kel?) Ky ) We 


0-0640 0-0004 0-0636 | 15-72 
0-0448 0-0006 0-0442 | 22-60 
0-0335 0-0010 0-0325 | 30-80 
0-0280 0-0025 0-0255 | 39-20 
0-0250 0-0045 0-0205 | 48-80 


Unit of conductivity: cal em— sec! °K-!. 


Table 1, taken from Stuckes (1960), summarizes the data for a fairly 
pure InAs sample (3 x 1016 donors em’) from which W,, was obtained in the 
temperature range 300 to 700°K. The electronic thermal conductivity «e™ 
was calculated using the relaxation time approximation and Boltzmann 
statistics: since it is small the error in the lattice conductivity K,®) is 
unlikely to be large. 

Our estimate of the total conductivity of the impure specimen is thus 
obtained by the following algebraic manipulations: the superscripts 
(p) and (i) refer to the words pure and impure. 


1 
ee K,”) = Kexpt” — Ke), 
U 


1 
ee ee 
Ko =W,°=Wot Wi, As) 


Ktotal”? = K+ Ke. 
The result is given in table 2. 
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The last two columns show that there is a discrepancy which increases 
with temperature becoming quite large at the highest temperature. There 
are obviously four possible sources of this disagreement, i.e. Wee Hare, 
Kexpt’; but what is the relative significance of each in producing the final 
discrepancy ? 

Firstly, experimental errors are by no means negligible. |The measured 
conductivities are only accurate to 3° at the lower temperatures and 5% at 
the higher temperatures in the table (Stuckes 1960). At 300°K this could 
account for more than half the difference «total — Kexpt?. At 700°K W , also 
includes errors in xe) and about a third of the discrepancy could be 
explained in this way. We are left with possible errors in the theoretical 
estimates of W,, xe with which to explain the remainder. 


Table 2. Theoretical estimate of total thermal conductivity of impure 
InAs (n=10?9). 


(i) 


Kel) Ktotal? Kexpt 


0-0072 0-0691 0:0630 
0-O111 0-0545 0:04:70 
0-0142 0-0462 0:0377 
0:0165 | 0-0417 0-0320 
0-0182 0-0385 0-0285 


Unit of conductivity: cal cm! sec—} °K-1, 


The value deduced for the impurity resistance is reliable as far as the 
Debye model applies to InAs. It is a variational estimate and as such can 
oniy be reduced by more accurate calculation using the same model. A 
more realistic model, or the presence of other imperfections in the impure 
sample, could possibly lead to a larger W;. However, if the source of the 
remaining discrepancy is in the impurity resistance, this would need to be 
strongly temperature dependent. At the highest temperature it would have 
to be some fifty times the value previously calculated. This is in flat 
contradiction to theory of §3 and the experiments of Geballe and Hull. 
An explanation invoking a temperature dependent impurity resistance is 
therefore to be rejected. One can more plausibly tamper with the magni- 
tude of W;; at 300°K, where the electronic contribution Ke is of least 
importance, only multiplication by two is needed to bring about the 
required agreement. 

At the higher temperatures, where xe is important, the discrepancy 
between theory and experiment persists. It would not however be sur- 
prising if our calculation of xe” were wrong. Even the assumption of polar 
scattering is suspect for the dominant scattering mechanism in InAs has 
not been definitely established. Since the phonon scattering cross-section 
is known accurately no such doubts exist about W,; only its magnitude is a 
little uncertain. 
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Suppose for example that we accept the latter calculation ; the electronic 
heat transport can then be estimated from experiment according to 


i 


pereiers 19 
Wet W, She 


Kel) (estd) = Kexpt” mar 


and compared directly with theory. This final comparison is made in 
table 3 and illustrated in fig. 2. The curve marked ‘elastic scattering ’ 
is the result of using the standard Lorentz number /,. There is con- 
siderable uncertainty in the experimental curve. The dotted lines E 
indicate the limits to which it could be raised by a favourable combination of 
experimental errors. It thus appears that the reduction in the Lorentz 
number afforded by polar scattering is not sufficient to account for the 
experimental results. 


Table 3. Comparison of estimated xe for impure InAs with theory 


: (i) ft) 
(i) (i) ae eb. 
KL “expt” |(estimated) (elastic) 


0-0619 0-0630 0-0011 0-0121 
0-0434 0-0470 0-0036 0-0153 
0-0320 0:0377 0-0057 0-0176 
0:0252 0-0320 0-0068 0-0193 
0-0203 0-0285 0-0082 0-0205 


Unit of conductivity: cal em sec—! °K-1, 


Unfortunately the simplifications made in deriving this formula will not 
provide an excuse for reducing the Lorentz number still further. Briefly 
they are: 


(1) Electron screening: This reduces the transition probability (1) 
especially at the lower phonon frequencies (Ehrenreich 1959). Vertical 
transitions, which only contribute strongly to the thermal resistance, are 
not so frequent and the Lorentz number is consequently increased. 


(2) Trial functions: Only the simplest possible were used in the calcu- 
lation. The electrical resistance is given accurately (Howarth and 
Sondheimer 1953) but the thermal conductivity is more sensitive to the 
balance of the electron system and needs a larger correction. But Ke is 
thereby increased and so also is ¥. 


(3) Partial degeneracy: The electron gas may not be completely 
degenerate as assumed. At temperatures sufficiently high for the 
relaxation time approximation to be valid a partially degenerate gas has 
a Lorentz number slightly smaller than %,=3-29(k/e)?, and tending 
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towards the value 3(k/e)? for a non-degenerate gas. This same trend will 
be observed at rather lower temperatures but the decrease in Y is likely 
to be quite small. : 


(4) Band structure: We do not expect the actual band structure of 
InAs to greatly influence the formula for #. The position of the Fermi 
level also depends on the model used but it appears logarithmically so that 
only serious misplacement would affect the magnitude of Y. 


0-02 


One! 


calcm'sec! 


(i) 


V4 


ke 
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Electronic thermal conductivity of impure InAs. 


estimated from experiment. 
Kj polar scattering. 
2h eee elastic scattering. 


Experiments of greater accuracy are desirable in order to clarify the 
position by defining the precise reduction in the Lorentz number. Never- 
theless it is clear that the electron scattering mechanism in InAs is inelastic 
at high temperatures. 
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ABSTRACT 


The nuclear magnetic resonance lines from f brass at room temperature 
have been studied as a function of composition and deformation. A simple 
model is proposed to explain the variation of intensity with composition. 
The Knight shift is 0-14%, independent of composition. Filing at room 
temperature eliminates the line from most specimens but it can be restored 
by annealing. Changes in line shape occur before, during, and after recrys- 
tallization. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE effects of deformation and composition on the ®°Cu resonance in copper 
and copper-zine alloys have been studied by Bloembergen and Rowland 
(1953). They showed that in pure copper the components of the line due 
to the satellite transitions (m= 34, —4— — 3) can be almost eliminated 
by cold work but that there is no effect on the central component corres- 
ponding to the transition m=4-—-—4. Furthermore, in cold-worked 
copper—zinc alloys they showed that the central component was unobserv- 
able when the zine content exceeded 25%. They explained these effects 
in terms of quadrupole broadening but pointed out that if the composition 
was such that an ordered structure with cubic symmetry occurred, quad- 
rupole broadening should be absent and a line would be expected. Follow- 
ing this idea, they looked for resonance from a f brass containing nearly 
50% zinc. However, they could detect no resonance and suggested that 
ordering was not complete. 

Since then resonance lines from f brass have been reported (West 1958). 
The present paper gives details of the variation of this resonance line with 
composition and with deformation and subsequent heat treatment. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


The detecting apparatus was a conventional Pound—Knight-Watkins 
spectrometer operating at about 5-96Mc/s and a Varian 12in. electro- 
magnet set at about 5250gauss. The modulation amplitude was 3 gauss 
peak-to-peak and all resonance lines were obtained at room temperature. 

The alloys were originally prepared from OFHC copper and pure zinc 
for another investigation (Clarebrough 1957). Their compositions are 
given in table 1. 
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The copper-zine equilibrium diagram (Raynor 1944) was used to deter- 
mine the phase composition of each alloy. The composition of alloy C 
corresponds to the 8 phase boundary so that alloys C, D and E all contain B 
phase of the same composition. For alloy D approximately * of the 
specimen volume should be 8 phase while for alloy E about { should be. 
Metallographic examination showed that alloy A, after it had been annealed 
at 450°c for two hours and then slowly cooled in the furnace, contained a 
small amount of y phase, estimated very approximately as 5%. These 
estimates of the amounts of the different phases present are necessary since 
in comparing the signals from different alloys it has been assumed that no 
signal was obtained from the copper atoms in « or y phases. 


Table 1. Zine Content of Alloys 


omic % zi Atomic % zinc 
Alloy | Phases present prone yo, Fine i 


in alloy in f phase 
A Bry 50-05 49-5 
B 47-64 47-64 
C B 46-15 46-15 
D a+ p 45-06 46-15 
E a+ p 43-14 46-15 


The material for the resonance experiments was prepared by filing the 
alloys at room temperature and accepting only those particles which passed 
through a 160 mesh sieve. These particles were then placed for 5 min ina 
solution of stearic acid in benzene, washed and allowed to dry. By this 
treatment the particles were coated with an insulating layer which was 
stable at the annealing temperatures used. The specimens of brass 
consisted of 200 mg of powder held in glass tubes. A reference specimen of 
OFHC copper (99-96% Cu) was prepared in a similar manner but only 
particles which passed through a 300 mesh sieve were used. The reference 
specimen was annealed at 450°c for two hours. It contained 98-5mg 
of copper, i.e. the same number of copper nuclei as would be present in 
200 mg of an ideal copper-zine alloy containing 50 atomic per cent zinc. 

For all heat treatments up to 350°c the glass tubes containing the filings 
were immersed in silicone oil at the appropriate temperature for 5 min. 
For heat treatments above 350°c, in order to minimize loss of zinc, the 
filings were sealed in glass tubes under a pressure of argon of just less than 
one atmosphere and then placed in a furnace for the specified time. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
3.1. Effect of Composition 


Specimens of all compositions were annealed for two hours at 450°c and 
slowly cooled in the furnace. Table 2 shows relative integrated intensities, 
relative peak-to-peak heights of the derivative curves, and the line widths 
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as measured between peaks on the derivative curve. The values for the 
brass specimens have been normalized to correspond to specimens con- 
taining the same total number of nuclei in the 8 phase as would be present in 
200 mg of an ideal copper-zine alloy containing 50 atomic per cent zinc. 


Table 2. Results for Annealed Copper and f Brass 


Alloy Copper| A B C D E 
Relative integrated 
intensities 2:5 0-68 | 0-48 | 0:35 | 0:35 | 0:35 
Relative peak-to 
peak heights 1 0-57 1 0:3551"0-26: |) 0-21" | 0-17 
Line width (gauss) 6 oo 3:5 4 4 4 


The lines for specimens from alloys A, B, and C, annealed at 450°c for 
two hours, and for the reference copper specimen under the same resonance 
conditions are shown in fig. 1. The lines for D and E have peak heights as 
indicated in table 2 but are relatively larger in the tails than the line for C, 
so that the integrated intensities for C, D and E are approximately equal. 

The lines from these annealed specimens are symmetrical and there is a 
slight broadening and a decrease in peak height as the copper content 
increases. In order to compare the shapes of the lines, the derivative 
curves for a specimen from alloy A and for the copper reference specimen 
have been replotted in fig. 2. The scales of both axes have been adjusted 
so that both lines have the same peak height and coincide at half peak 
height. It is clear that the curve from the brass specimen has a much 
larger tail than that from the copper specimen. 

The lines from the brass specimens occur at a frequency 5-2 ke/s below 
that from the copper reference specimen and any variation of frequency with 
change in composition is less than 0-1ke/s. Thus the Knight shift for Cu 
is only 0-14% in B brass compared with 0-23% in pure copper. If these 
values are substituted in the Korringa (1950) relation the calculated 
spin-lattice relaxation time for copper is 0-37 that for brass. 

The saturation curves for a specimen from alloy A and for the copper 
reference are shown in fig. 3. The ratio of relaxation times from these 
results is given by (Andrew 1955) 


T, (copper) 6-43 T’, (brass) 
T, (brass) ~~~‘, (copper)’ 


where T,=spin-lattice relaxation time, and 


T.,=spin-spin interaction time. 


For this to agree with the results calculated from the Korringa relation the 
spin-spin interaction times for copper and brass would need to be approxi- 
mately equal. 
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The derivatives of the ®Cu resonance in f brass (alloys A, B, and C) 
and in pure copper. 


Arbitrary units 


Arbitrary units 


The line shapes of the *Cu resonance in f brass (50-05% zine) and copper. 
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3.2. Effect of Deformation and Annealing 


In one set of annealing experiments one specimen from each of alloys B, 
C, and D was filed and prepared as described in § 2. Two hours after filing, 
only alloy B gave an observable signal. However, after eight weeks at 
room temperature, the signal from alloy B had doubled in intensity and the 
other specimens gave observable signals. All specimens were then 
given 5 min annealing treatments at successively higher temperatures up to 
350°c. The peak-to-peak height of the derivative curve as a function of 
annealing temperature is shown in fig. 4. 


Fig. 5 


As filed 


(a) 


The variation of line shape with annealing temperature for the Cu 
resonance in £ brass (47-64%) zine. 


(a) as filed; (b) annealed at 100°c; 
(c) annealed at 150°o; (d) annealed at 200°c. 


In another set of annealing experiments, separate filed specimens of equal 
weight were annealed at various temperatures up to 450°c. The results 
from these agree with those from the first set and are also included in fig. 4. 
The lines for specimens from alloy B as filed and after annealing at 100°c, 
150°c and 200°C are shown in fig. 5. Similar sets of curves are obtained 
from alloys C and D. 

Table 3 shows the relative peak-to-peak heights of the derivative curves, 
the ratio of the peak values on the derivative curve (J,/J, in fig. 5), and the 
line widths as measured between peaks for specimens from alloys B, C, and 
D as filed and after annealing at the temperatures shown. The points to be 
noted are (1) the steady increase in peak-to-peak height, even above 200°c 
(2) the asymmetry of the lines which disappears after annealing at 200°c i 
above, (3) the steady decrease in line width on annealing up to 200°c. 
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X-ray back-reflection photographs of alloys B, C, and D were taken after 


filing and after annealing at 150°c, 200°c and 450°c. These showed that 
recrystallization became effectively complete between 100°c and 200°c. 


Table 3. Results of Annealing Alloys B, C and D 


Filed | 100°c | 150°c | 200°c | 300°c 


Peak-to-peak height 0-28 | 0:34 | 0-56 | 0-84 | 0-99 


Asymmetry /,/I, 0-7 0-8 0-8 SH) 


Line width (gauss) 6-0 ‘ 3°7 35 


Peak-to-peak height 


Asymmetry J,//, 


Line width (gauss) 


Peak-to-peak height 


Asymmetry J/,/[, 


Line width (gauss) 


§ 4. Discussion 
4.1. Effect of Composition 


In comparing the intensities of the resonance lines from different speci - 
mens, the following assumptions will be made: 


(i) The integrated intensity is proportional to the number of copper 
nuclei contributing, 


(ii) the satellite components have been eliminated from all lines from 
brass specimens, and 


(iii) a nucleus will contribute to the resonance only if each of the first 
three shells of atoms surrounding it contains atoms of one type. 


These assumptions are comparable to those used by Bloembergen and 
Rowland to explain their results in « brass, and as is shown below they 
provide a consistent explanation of the present results. 

Suppose we have a fully ordered £ brass containing (N’/2) (1+ x) copper 
atoms and (N/2) (l1—«) zinc atoms. Then the (N/2)a-sites are occupied 
by copper atoms, and the (N/2)b-sites are occupied by (N/2) (1—2) zinc 
atoms and (N/2)xz copper atoms. The eight nearest neighbours of each 
copper atom on a b-site will be copper and the probability that the eighteen 
next nearest neighbours (six in the second shell and twelve in the third) will 
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be all of the one type is (1—2)!8+2!8. Therefore, the contribution to the 
resonance from copper atoms on b-sites is (N/2)x[(1—a)!®+218]. Similarly 
the contribution from copper atoms on a-sites is (V/2)[z*+(1—2)°*]. 
For £ brass, the possible range of « is such that the only significant contri- 
bution comes from the term (N/2)(1—)§. This corresponds to copper 
atoms on a-sites with eight zinc atoms in the first surrounding shell and 
copper atoms filling the second and third shells. Therefore, the number of 
copper nuclei contributing to the resonance is (NV//2)(1—2)§ and it follows 
that the integrated intensities from alloys A, B, and C should be in the 
ratio 1 : 0-75 :0-57. The experimental values shown in table 2 give this 
ratio ag 1 : 0-7 : 0-5, ie. within experimental error of the predicted ratio. 

Since the copper reference specimen contains V/2 nuclei the ratio of the 
integrated intensity for brass to that for the central component of copper 
will be (1—a)§. The integrated intensity of the central component for 
copper is 0-4 that of the total, i.e. 1-0 on the scale used in table 2. The 
integrated intensities should on this argument be 0-92, 0-69 and 0-53, for 
alloys A, B, and C respectively. The fact that the measured values are 
lower may be due to two causes. Firstly, the long tails on the f brass lines 
may have caused the intensities to be underestimated. Secondly, the 
alloys may not be fully ordered. If it is assumed that the discrepancy is 
entirely due to disorder, it can be shown that long-range order parameters 
of 0-98, 0-97 and 0-96 for alloys A, B, and C respectively give calculated 
intensities corresponding to those shown in table 2. 

Referring now to the shape of the lines, the large tail on the line from 
B brass (see fig. 2) indicates that some of the nuclei have suffered appreciable 
second-order quadrupolar interaction so that their resonance signal is 
displaced well away from the centre of the line. However, since the central 
portion of the line is symmetrical this part must consist of undistorted 
central components from other nuclei. If the curve is divided at x into a 
central portion plus a tail, the number of nuclei in the central portion is about 
70% of the number contributing to the resonance. 

The frequency of the resonance in 8 brass appears to be independent of 
composition and the discussion above has suggested that each copper 
nucleus contributing to the resonance is surrounded by a shell of zinc atoms. 
Similarly, in « phase copper-zine alloys, Bloembergen and Rowland found 
that the frequency of the resonance was independent of composition. 
They further suggested that a copper nucleus contributes to the resonance 
only if it is completely surrounded by at least two shells of copper atoms. 
The Knight shift observed in copper will then be characteristic of a copper 
atom surrounded by copper atoms, and that in 8 brass of a copper atom 
surrounded by zinc atoms in the first shell. | Drain (1959) has shown that 
in the silver-cadmium system, where quadrupolar interactions are absent, 
the Knight shift decreases continuously as the cadmium content increases 
from zero to 50%. He suggests that if it were possible to eliminate quad - 
rupolar interaction in the copper-zine system the behaviour would be 
similar. The present results agree with this prediction. 
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4.2. Hffect of Deformation and Annealing 


The deformation produced by filing is sufficient to render the line 
unobservable for specimens with low zinc content (alloys C and D). This 
behaviour is in sharp contrast to that of copper and « brass where filing 
has no apparent effect on the central component. Since the strains must 
be of the same order of magnitude in the two sets of alloys, this implies that 
the tensor giving the electric field gradient in terms of the strain is much 
larger for 8 brass. 

The recovery of intensity with time at room temperature indicates that 
an appreciable amount of atomic movement is taking place. However, 
all lines from deformed specimens are asymmetric and comparatively 
broad. Therefore, in these lines the central components are showing 
the effects of second-order strain broadening. Further, these effects 
persist on annealing at temperatures below 200°C, i.e. any atomic re-arrange- 
ments occurring during recovery are not sufficient to eliminate second- 
order broadening. However, on annealing at 200°C, i.e. on recrystalliza- 
tion, the return to a symmetrical line and a further reduction in width 
indicate that second-order broadening has been reduced. The continuing 
increase in peak-to-peak height and constant line width on annealing at 
temperatures above 200°c is probably due to an increase in the degree of 
order in the specimens. 

It is possible that some of the change during recovery may be due to the 
phase transformation discovered by Massalski and Barrett (1957). They 
have shown that filing 8 brass at room temperature causes a change to the 
hexagonal close-packed phase. Such a change would destroy the cubic 
symmetry around the nucleus with consequent elimination of the resonance 
line. The line would reappear as the hexagonal close-packed phase re- 
verted to the body-centred cubic phase. However, it is unlikely that all 
the change in intensity can be attributed to this cause since only small 
traces of the hexagonal close-packed phase were reported. 
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ABSTRACT 


Two properties of the Ising model are considered. Firstly, by extrapolating 
appropriate series expansions, the spontaneous magnetization of a ferromagnet 
for three-dimensional lattices is obtained. From the results accurate values 
for the critical temperature are found. Secondly, the high temperature 
susceptibility of an antiferromagnet is derived from the approximation of 
Kikuchi. The resulting susceptibility curves show that for loose-packed 
lattices a maximum value occurs at a temperature slightly above the critical 
point, while for the close-packed lattices no such effect is obtained. 


§ 1. IntRopUCTION 


Two of the fundamental properties in magnetism are the appearance 
of the spontaneous magnetization of a ferromagnet in zero field, and the 
zero field susceptibility for both a ferromagnet and antiferromagnet. 
The first of these properties has been studied in detail on the Ising model 
for two-dimensional lattices, and explicit formulae have been obtained. 
by Yang (1952) and Potts (1952). For the three-dimensional lattices the 
spontaneous magnetization has been evaluated for various approximate 
methods and Minster and Sagel (1956) have summarized many of the 
results, together with the results obtained by the series expansion method 
of Fuchs, for the equivalent problem of the phase boundary of regular 
solutions. For the simple cubic lattice, Wakefield (1951) evaluated the 
spontaneous magnetization by extrapolating the series expansion which 
he obtained by calculating a large number of terms in the partition function 
for the assembly and then calculating the spontaneous magnetization 
from the free energy (f') by the equation 

La De oiiio hes, Ae Mea ee cag} 
where J, is the spontaneous magnetization in zero field at a temperature 7’, 
T,, is its value at absolute zero and H is the applied magnetic field. He 
then tried to extrapolate the resulting series. The convergence of this 
series is very slow in the critical region, and his method of extrapolation 
is doubtful there, particularly since he found that the magnetization 
dropped discontinuously to zero from a value of about 0-4. A better 
method of extrapolation will be applied and some more reliable results 


obtained. 
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The second quantity, the zero field susceptibility, has been studied in 
some detail for a ferromagnet by Domb and Sykes (1957). A more 
interesting problem, however, is to evaluate susceptibility for an anti- 
ferromagnet, since on the Ising model, with only nearest-neighbour 
interactions, a close-packed lattice has no completely ordered state and 
hence no cooperative transition ; also it will be shown that for loose-packed 
lattices the maximum value occurs not at the Néel temperature but at 
a temperature slightly above it. The approximate method of Kikuchi 
(1951) is used in the calculation of this paper. Sykes and Fisher (1958) 
have reported results of this nature and some detailed calculation has 
been given by Fisher (1959). 


§ 2, SPONTANEOUS MAGNETIZATION 


The method of extrapolation used in this section follows closely the 
method used by Domb and Sykes (1956). They showed that the 
partition function per spin, A(y,z), could be written in a series expansion, 
at low temperatures, as 


A(p, 2) = 1+ pfy(z) + w7fo(z) +... <4 Renee 


where n= exp (— 2mH/kT’) and z=exp (— e/kT), mis the magnetic moment 
per spin and « the interaction energy between nearest neighbours. The 
f(z) m the expansion are just finite polynomials, which are listed for the 
various lattices by Domb and Sykes (1956). 


Using (1) the spontaneous magnetization can be written in terms of 
these f,(z) as 


I,|I, = lim (1—2C,), AR RS 
where ee 
C= ¥ ihe) |S fe 
4=1 1=0 


For any given z and given lattice it is found that the numbers C, vary 
in a smooth and convergent manner and that the extrapolation 7 0o 
can be made with confidence. For small z, a very good estimate can be 
obtained by plotting C, against 1/r and extrapolating the resulting graph ; 
this method was found to be adequate for 7/7, <0-8 (where 7’. denotes 
the critical temperature). For larger values of z, a more accurate method 
must be applied and it is essential that the polynomials f,(z) be calculated 
accurately to at least six figures for the various values of z in the critical 
region, since some differencing is employed. Fortunately a large amount 
of data on the /,(z) had been calculated on the digital computor and was 
kindly made available by Professor C. Domb. Where no data were 
available, the values were calculated, and from the f(z) it is easy to compute 
the C, of eqn. (4). 

The method of extrapolation was chosen to cover as large a variation 
as possible and it was assumed that AC,=C,,—C,_, could be written in 
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the form AC,=A/r’. For a given lattice and a fixed value of z, a series 
of values of h were obtained which were seen to approach a limit h*, and 
using this value of h*, a series of values of A were obtained which approached 
a value of A*. If f,(z) to f,(z) were known for the given lattice the value 
of C,, was calculated from the equation: 


eee Gast OSC Lirtiee Ween 5 a4 4 oti h(8) 


r=p+l 


Fig. 1 
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Graph of the spontaneous magnetization against reduced temperature. 


In the critical region it was found that h* was close to unity and since (5) 
is very sensitive to changes in h* in this region, care had to be taken. An 
example of the method of calculation is given in Appendix I for the 
body-centred cubic lattice for the value z?=0-529. This value is very 
close to the critical point (7'/7,=0-99) and the possible error of 
extrapolation is at its maximum. The value of h* chosen for this 
calculation was 1-26 and the limits between which h* could vary are 1-24 
and 1-30. The computed values of C,, for these extreme values are 0-248 
and 0-200, and the value for h* = 1-26 is C,,=0-227. Thus the estimated 
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error in the critical region for the spontaneous magnetization is + 0-04. 
For smaller values of z the estimated error decreases rapidly. The method 
was followed for the simple cubic (S.C.), body-centred cubic (B.C.C.) 
and face-centred cubic (F.C.C.) lattices and the results are shown in 
fig. 1 in comparison with the exact curves for the two-dimensional lattices ; 
and the computed values for the three-dimensional lattices are given in 
Appendix II, 

Since the Ising model treats spin as a classical property, quantitative 
agreement with experiment is not to be expected, but despite the 
considerable idealization of the model good qualitative agreement is 
obtained, the spontaneous magnetization curves going to zero at the 
critical temperature. The importance of the quantum nature of spin 
is shown well by the better quantitative agreement obtained at low 
temperatures from the spin wave treatment of the Heisenberg model 
(Dyson 1956). This work on the Ising model is important, nevertheless, 
on two counts. Firstly, the data obtained give a valuable yardstick by 
which more physically realistic models and approximate methods, used 
for the models, can be measured. Secondly, fig. 1 shows clearly that the 
dimensionality of the lattice is the most important feature to be considered 
and that the coordination number of the lattice only affects the fine structure 
of the curves. 

For the two-dimensional lattices and approximate methods, for the 
Ising model, it is known that near the Curie point the spontaneous 
magnetization behaves like I)/I,,~A(7Z.—T7')” and this is assumed to be 
the case for three-dimensional lattices also. The exact results for the 
two-dimensional lattices give n=} and it would be extremely useful 
if n could be estimated for the three-dimensional lattices. Im order to 
estimate its value, however, extremely accurate data must be obtained 
in the region 0:98<7/7'.<1. Such accurate results are not available 
from this work, but from the extrapolated curves of fig. 1 it appears 
certain that n>}. A comparison of these curves with those obtained 
from the Bethe and Kikuchi approximations indicates that n is between } 
and 3. 


§ 3. CrivicaL Points 


The critical temperature associated with a given lattice is obtained by 
finding the value of z for which the spontaneous magnetization becomes 
zero. When the values of z. obtained by Domb and Sykes (1956) were 
used it was found that, instead of vanishing, the spontaneous magnetization 
for the body- and face-centred cubic lattices remained at a value of about 
0-15. Since the possible error was estimated to be + 0-04 it was assumed 
that these critical values were inaccurate. Because the spontaneous 
magnetization curve is so steep near the Curie point, it is very sensitive 
to changes in 7’, and hence a recalculation of the critical values from the 
data obtained in the previous section, produces accurate values. 
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The critical temperatures obtained by Domb and Sykes (1956) were 
obtained by extrapolation of the maximum of the low temperature specific 
heat. Ina later paper, Domb and Sykes (1957) studied the high-temperature 
susceptibility and obtained approximations to the Curie temperature by 
estimating the radius of convergence of the series expansion in inverse 
powers of temperature. The results obtained in this paper are in close 
agreement with the present estimates, and a comparison is made in the 
table, where the various values of t, =k7'./qe are presented. 


Estimated Critical Values of tp =kT'./qe 


Lattice Rap eno Byyres pens ne an Present estimate 


0-752 0-749 
0-794 0-793 
0-816 0-815 


The accuracy of the present estimates for the critical temperature 
were obtained by plotting the values for the spontaneous magnetization 
against z and considering the possible errors made in the extrapolation. 
It was found that the critical temperatures obtained were accurate to 
+ 0-003 and it may be observed that, for the simple cubic lattice, both 
the values of Domb and Sykes are within these limits. 


§ 4. HiGH-TEMPERATURE SUSCEPTIBILITY 


The particular interest in this quantity is that at temperatures well 
above the Curie point a magnet becomes paramagnetic and the zero field 
susceptibility (y)) obeys the Curie—Weiss law. 


G 


=_loOCOO e . . 6 
Xo TT,’ (6) 


where 7’, is the paramagnetic Curie temperature, the positive sign referring 
to an antiferromagnet and the negative sign to a ferromagnet. From the 
constant, C, information can be obtained about the Bohr magneton 
number and hence about the spin of the systems in the assembly. This 
constant is, therefore, of considerable interest experimentally and a 
theoretical reproduction of the behaviour, and a consideration of deviations 
from this behaviour are desirable. 

On the Ising model, the ferromagnetic susceptibility has been studied 
in detail both from the Bethe approximation originally by Firgau (1942), 
and more recently by Domb and Sykes (1957) from a series expansion 
method. For the antiferromagnetic little has been attempted however. 
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Brooks and Domb (1951) calculated the susceptibility from series 
expansions for the simple quadratic lattice, but because of the difficulty 
of convergence near to the Néel point, they missed the essential feature 
of a maximum slightly above this point. The Bethe approximation 
also does not produce a maximum. In this case, the reason is linked to 
the fact that the approximation does not consider any closed configurations 
on the lattice and hence does not even differentiate between loose- and 
close-packed lattices. This difference is most important in the anti- 
ferromagnetic case and it is the closed configurations on a lattice which 
determine the behaviour of the assembly in the neighbourhood of the 
critical point. 

The simplest method by which closed configurations can be taken into 
account, is by using the approximation of Kikuchi (1951). The notation 
and derivation of this approximation are rather long and in order to avoid 
reproducing Kikuchi’s work, his notation will be followed exactly and his 
results assumed to be known. The method has to be extended a little to 
include the parameter »=exp(—2mH/kT), but the extension is trivial 
and modifies his equations only slightly. One of the variables (€,) occurring 
in the approximation turns out to be exactly the magnetization of the 
assembly and consequently the susceptibility in zero field can be derived 
from the equation 

Xo= (L,,m/kT)(0&/3 4) |, —1- ortehecre, Sugepinhdd 


On the Bethe approximation, which may be treated in Kikuchi’s 
notation, the long-range order, €,, and the short-range order, y5, are the 
only independent variables to appear in the basic equations obtained for 
the approximation. The derivatives with respect to « of these two 
quantities can then easily be calculated. At temperatures above the Curie 
point, and when the magnetic field is zero (i.e. 1=1) the basic equations 
can be solved explicitly as 


€,=0, Yo=2/2(1 +2). 


Putting these values into the calculated value of (#&,/du)|,,_, and using (7) 
gives the Firgau formula 


xo= (Lgm/kT {gz —(q—2)}>. gle eee 
This, however, is not the susceptibility of an antiferromagnet but of a 
ferromagnet. In order to make the necessary conversion the simplest 
method is to use the variable v = (1 —z)/(1+z)=tanh (e€/2k7) and changing 
the sign ¢ just changes the sign of v. Applying this transformation to (8) 
gives 
Xoe _ tanh-!v(1 -v) 


Tne 1+(q—1l)v 


Since the long-range order, £, has been put explicitly equal to zero this 
formula is only valid above the Néel temperature, which occurs at the 
specific heat singularity, that is for 0<v<1/(q—1). 
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On the Kikuchi approximation the method follows very closely the 
method for the Bethe approximation, but this time two long-range order 
parameters, ¢, and £, appear, although it is still the quantity 
£1 = (0€,/0)|,,-1 which is required in order to substitute into eqn. (7). 
From the basic equations obtained by the approximation, in the region 
above the Néel point and in zero field (ie. »~=1 and €,=£,=0), explicit 
solutions can be obtained for the other variables occurring in the equations. 
It is again simple to substitute into the calculated quantity €,’. Making 
the transformation to the antiferromagnetic problem, that is using the 
variable v and then changing its sign, gives for the various lattices 


S.Q Xo€ _ tanh v(1 —2v)(1+) ; 
I,m (1+ 2v)(1+v— 4?) er ahah tse tire \S) 
for O<v<}(4/17-1); 

id to Xoe _ tanh! v(1+2) 

: I,m (1+3v)(1 +40) Spe te iM tex sah peste LO) 
for O<v<}; 

S.C. MoS = tenh-ty BEPMETP) 
fm (3—p)(5—p) ee 

_ © pt—18p? + 18p—1 
for 0<v<0-2136 or 4<p<l; 
F.C.C Xo€ _ tanh vi-?+#)1+t—-? +8) 
ae Tm (Q—-t+P—A)3—1+P—B) (12) 
_ 8-3 +t4+1 
Jape ee ee 


for O<v<0-09975 or 0:8412<t<l. 


The regions of validity of the various parameters are determined as 
in the Bethe approximation, since the long-range order parameters are 
put explicitly equal to zero. The upper limits for v are found in the case of 
loose-packed lattices, from the specific heat singularity, and in the case 
of close-packed lattices, from the specific heat singularity for the 
‘corresponding ferromagnetic problem. 

In order to compare these formulae with the exact series expansions 
it is necessary to expand the closed forms in a power series. For the 
two-dimensional lattices, this is very easy and it is found that for the 
simple quadratic lattice the expansion agrees up to v7 with the expansions 
of Domb and Sykes (1957) and then the terms are too large by an amount 
(16v8 — 96v° + 488719—...). This error can be attributed to the inaccurate 
counting of an octagon and similar larger clusters on the lattice. The 
expansion for the triangular lattice agrees up to the term v® and then is 
too large by an amount (12v% — 20407 + 19448 — 1438809 +...), again the 
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error can be attributed to the inaccurate counting of hexagons and some 
larger clusters. The expansion for the three-dimensional lattices is more 
difficult, but as expected agreement is obtained up to v° for the simple 
cubic and up to v? for the face-centred cubic. 
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Graph of zero field susceptibility against reduced temperature 
for an antiferromagnet. 


In fig. 2 the curves of ygeq/mI,, are plotted against 7'/7, and interesting 
results are observed. It is noticed that, while the curves for the close- 
packed lattices increase monotonically up to the Néel point, for the 
loose-packed lattices the curves show a maximum above the critical 
temperature and are decreasing when they reach this point. These 
maxima occur at 7'/7'. = 1-43 for the simple quadratic and at 7/7. = 1-04 
for the simple cubic lattice. How the curves continue as the temperature 
is decreased through the Néel point is a very interesting question, but the 
solution of the basic equations in this region is complicated, and this was 
not attempted. For the close-packed lattices an additional difficulty 
arises from the fact that no ordered state exists even at absolute zero. 
Although it was found possible to write down the basic equations for the 
triangular lattice they are so complicated that no solution was attempted 
except for 77=0. At this point is was found that the entropy for this 
lattice is given by 


S/R=In $ =0-2877 a aL 
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compared with the exact value obtained by Wannier (1951) of 
S/R =0-3383. 

The agreement between the two results is not particularly good but the 
value (13) is almost identical to a result obtained by Wannier by 
considering the origin of the major part of the degeneracy. The agreement 
between (13) and this result is to be expected however since Wannier 
used just the configurations on the lattice treated correctly by the Kikuchi 
approximation, both methods neglecting intermediate-order parameters. 

Despite the difficulty of solution in the low-temperature region, some 
idea of the behaviour can be obtained by writing the susceptibility in the 
form of Sykes and Fisher (1958). They showed that the susceptibility 
behaves essentially like the configurational energy, and this is only modified 
by a function which is small in the critical region. This was found to be the 
case for the Kikuchi approximation, the susceptibility being modified at 
the critical point by only 2% for the 8.Q. lattice and $% for the triangular 
lattice. The shape of the curves can thus be deduced from the con- 
figurational energy or the specific heat. For the Bethe approximation 
the complete curves have been calculated numerically and a sharp cusp 
is observed at the Néel point. For the Kikuchi approximation, the 
loose-packed lattices will still show a discontinuity in the gradient but 
this will not be so pronounced, while the exact result will show a vertical 
point of inflexion, with no discontinuity in slope at the Néel point. For 
the close-packed lattice, since there is no specific heat discontinuity, and 
no completely ordered state, it may be assumed that the curves pass 
through the corresponding ferromagnetic Curie point with no change of 
slope or point of inflexion in the case of the exact solution. 

The striking result of this investigation is the appearance of the maximum 
in the susceptibility for the loose-packed lattices. Cooke et al. (1959) 
have observed experimentally such maxima for various antiferromagnetic 
salts at T/7-.21-01. This result is in quite good agreement with the 
value obtained for the simple cubic lattice, and it thus appears that the 
maximum is of an essentially cooperative nature. A difficulty of com- 
parison arises, however, since the salts considered all have a face-centred 
cubic structure, which on the Ising model shows no antiferromagnetic 
transition. The stabilizing effects of second nearest neighbours with a 
ferromagnetic interaction and also a consideration of anisotropic effects 
may well provide for the antiferromagnetic transition and the associated 
maximum. It is hoped to study these effects in more detail. 
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APPENDIX I 


ACr 


A 


0-073631 
0-037271 
0-023321 
0-016603 
0-012611 


0-010098 


0-07363 
0-08926 
0-09309 
009523 
0-09582 


0-09654 


The value of h* chosen is 1-26 which gives A* =0-0980, 


C, = 01735 + 0-0980 ¥ 1/11? = 0-405. 


a 


APPENDIX II 


Results for the Extrapolation of the Spontaneous Magnetization 


0-76 0-949 0-46 
0-858 0-80 0-789 0-84 0-916 0-61 
0-740 0-91 0-688 0-92 0-800 0:82 
0-642 0:95 0-600 0:96 0-684 0-92 
0-558 0-98 0-523 0-98 0-512 0:98 
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ABSTRACT 


The stresses round a circular prismatic dislocation loop are determined and 
used to calculate the spacings between such loops in a row generated from a 
source of internal stress. The results are consistent with the available 
experimental observations. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


RECENT experiments by Dash (1958), Jones and Mitchell (1957) and 
Parasnis and Mitchell (1959) have established that stresses set up round 
internal defects in crystals can be relieved by the generation and motion 
of several co-axial prismatic dislocation loops (Seitz 1951). The 
diameters of the loops in such a row are approximately equal and com- 
parable with the diameter of either an artificially introduced inclusion 
(Jones and Mitchell 1957) or a particle of precipitated second phase 
(Parasnis and Mitchell 1959); the stresses are a consequence of a 
differential expansion during heating in the former case and a change 
in volume on precipitation in the latter case. 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate theoretically the relation 
between the separation and diameter of adjacent loops in a particular 
row of such loops. In §2 the stresses and displacements associated with 
a single prismatic loop in an elastic medium are derived. These are 
obtained by ‘cutting’ along the cylindrical glide surface and applying 
suitable boundary conditions to the two curved surfaces. Finally in 
§3 the equilibrium configuration of a row of loops is computed, subject 
to the assumption that a critical shear stress is required to move a loop 
and the results are compared with the available experimental observations. 


§ 2. Tue Srresses and DISPLACEMENTS AROUND THE Loop 


We shall consider a circular prismatic loop of strength 6 and radius 
a with its centre at the origin of a cylindrical coordinate system, z=0 
being the plane of the loop. This dislocation is created by making a 
cylindrical cut over the surface r=a in an infinite medium and applying 


+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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a shear stress to the two sides of the cut so that the relative displacement 
across 7 =a is given by 


—b/2 z>0], , 
ACE AE als 


where w is the displacement in the z direction and the superscripts o 
and i refer to regions outside (r >a) and inside (r <a) the cut respectively. 
The cut is now rewelded and to ensure no additional forces are required 
for this procedure we must have continuity of traction across r=a; 
thus 

Por (4; %) = Dry (4, z)s | 


Pra (@, Z) = Pr2 (4, z). | 


Finally, the radial displacement wu must be continuous across r=a: 


(2) 


@i(d,2) =I (Ge) eae ee 


The required stresses were obtained using the method of Fourier 
transforms (see for example Tranter and Craggs 1945). The two relevant 
solutions of the transformed biharmonic equation are: ° 


X}(r, 9) =A(n)L (nr) + B(q)nrLi(nr) 
and r : (4) 
X%(r, 9) =C(q)K (yr) + D(n)nr Ky (nr) 
d? iG! 2 
where are + mie —7| X(r,n) =O. . . . . . (5) 


The arbitrary functions A, 5, C and D were obtained by satisfying the 
boundary conditions (1), (2) and (3) after transformation; the expressions 
relating the stresses and displacements to the stress function ,(r,2z), 
where 
X(rsn)= | x(r, z) exp (inz) dz, 
are given in full by Sneddon (1951). 
The required solution in the region r>a is: 


: 
Pre = — =p t {(1 = 2v)rnvox(m) + 2(1 — v)vy4(7) — aq %49()} Cos yz dn, 
Prom dou | {0rs9ln)—rola)}a? sin ne dn, 
0 
2a = Zoe i. {77 11(7) — 20 91(4) — 1A%99(n)}n Cos Hz dy, (6) 


Ww=a I {77044() 2(1 —v)¥91(y) — NAV gq(y)} Sin yz dn, 


isd: “ {2(1=y) r1(M) + 97% o1() — NAP 9(n)} Cos Hz dy, 
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where 


05 = K(rn)L,(an), «=ba/2n(1 —v) 


and , and v are the shear modulus and Poisson’s ratio respectively. 
The solution for the region r<a may be obtained simply by replacing 
vj; by u,; where 

Uj = (— 1) ,(rn) K (an). 


We have also obtained the elastic solution by making a cut through 
the plane of the loop and applying suitable tractions to the two planar 
sides of such a cut.. The solution obtained using this latter model appears 
in a different form from that given above; for example, the shear stress 
on the cylindrical surface r=a is 


Pro(t,2) = moe | PJ 7(an)exp(—nlz|)dy.  . « - (7) 
0 

The equivalence of (7) and p,.(a,z) given by (6) may be demonstrated by 
showing that each is equal to the same line integral : 


eee) eae he 


Sea pe [T'(—$s)Pr(1— 4s) : 


by simple use of the product formula for the Mellin transform 
(Titchmarsh 1948); similarly the more general stresses and displacements. 
can be related to line integrals of this type. 

In order to determine the equilibrium spacing of loops in a row we shall 
require the variation of p,.(a,z) with p=z/2a. The integrals involved in 
(6) or (7) can be evaluated in terms of tabulated elliptic integrals (Watson. 
1952) and the variation is shown in fig. 1. 


§ 3. THe EQUILIBRIUM CONFIGURATION OF A Row oF Loops 


It is assumed that when a new loop is created at the surface of the 
inclusion it will glide on the cylindrical surface and simultaneously cause 
the other loops in the row to move further away from the inclusion. 
The final configuration will be achieved when the shear stress on each 
one of the loops due to its neighbours is equal to the critical shear stress: 
Pp," to move the loop. The shear stress distribution around a single 
loop, as shown in fig. 1, decreases rapidly with distance z from the loop: 


baru 
(1—v)z4 


In view of this, and since experimental observations indicate that the 
separation between loops is comparable with their diameters, the resultant 
shear stress on any loop of the row is quite well determined by the relative 
positions of its first and second neighbours only. In setting up the 
relevant difference equations for each loop it was convenient to introduce 


Dy A Qs Z)> (large z). 


3Q2 
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The shear stress distribution on the cylindrical glide surface r=a due to a single 
loop of radius a and strength 6 situated at z=0. 


Fig. 2 
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Equilibrium configurations for row of ten loops drawn to scale (p =2/2a). 
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the dimensionless parameter v given by 
ae 4am(1—v) 

bu 
These equations were linearized and solved by a method of repeated 
approximation on a digital computer. Computations were made for 
both a row of five and ten loops with three values of v: 0-5, 0-25 and 0-05. 


Tabulated results for the row of ten loops are given in table 1 and shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 2. 


Det , SEE taken (8) 


Table 1. Computed spacings for the row of ten loops in units of the loop 


E65 Sink Od mel2480 | Les le Sous fol s25 


diameter 
Pi 
v O 1 2; 3 4 5) 6 4 8 
0-5 1-23 0-951 | 0-791 | 0-684 | 0-606 | 0-546 | 0-491 | 0-478 | 0-317 
0-25 1-55 1:25 1:07 | 0-952 | 0:862 | 0-792 | 0-731 | 0-703 | 0-549 
0-05 2-47 2-05 1°83 


Table 2. Values of p,,“"*/u as a function of the parameter v and the 
ratio 2a/b 


The configuration for the row of five loops was not significantly different 
from the outermost five loops in the row of ten for all the v values. Hence 
the ten loop configurations may also be used to determine the con- 
figurations for any number of loops less than ten. It may be seen from 
fig. 2 or table 1 that as the critical shear stress is reduced (decreasing 
values of v) the variation of spacing between any two adjacent loops 
in the row also decreases. For a row of more than about five loops and 
with v=0-5 it is seen from fig. 2 that the loops become closely spaced 
and hence in this case our neglect of third neighbour interaction is not 
justified near the source of the loops. 

It has been assumed above that the critical shear stress to move a 
loop is independent of the loop diameter. This we believe is a reasonable 
assumption when the diameter of the loop exceeds about 10b (where b 
is the Burgers vector of the loop). Although it has not been possible to 
solve the integral equation appropriate to a Peierls loop, and hence 
obtain a direct indication of the dependence of the dislocation width on 
the loop diameter, the corresponding problem for a pair of parallel straight 
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dislocations lying back to back has been solved and indicates that the 
width variation is not significant until the spacing between the lines is 
less than 5b. 

In order to compare the present results with experimental observation 
the following procedure is adopted. From the number of loops in the 
row and the mean ratio of spacing to loop diameter it is possible, with 
the aid of fig. 2, to determine the value of the parameter v. This value 
of v and the measured loop diameter 2a enable an estimate of the critical 
shear stress to be made from (8). The dependence of the critical shear 
stress on v and the ratio 2a/b as given by (8) is shown in table 2 for a wide 
range of loop diameters. 


Table 3. Application to the experimental observations of Dash (1958) 
and Parasnis and Mitchell (1959) 


Number of | Approximate Estimated | Value of 
Material loops loop diameter | p,(mean) | value of critical 
in row (microns) v shear stress 
AgCl >10 1:3 0-9 $0-25 SIO Pe 
Si S 30 0-7 20-5 210-8 u 


We have applied this method to the results of Parasnis and Mitchell 
(1959, fig. 6) on silver chloride and Dash (1958, fig. 1) on silicon. Their 
results are summarized in table 3 and it is seen that these lead to not 
unreasonable values of the critical shear stress. A more stringent test 
of this theory must await further experimental observations. 
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ABSTRACT 


The longitudinal and shear wave velocities of 10 Mc/s ultrasonic waves 
have been measured in polycrystalline specimens of zirconium and tungsten 
at temperatures between 14° and 300°K and the elastic constants calculated 
from these measurements. The difference between the specific heats at 
constant pressure and at constant volume in these metals at various tem- 
peratures has been calculated by means of the thermodynamic relation 
involving the bulk modulus of the metal; this difference is used in the exami- 
nation of a suggested method of obtaining the y values, and hence the 
electronic specific heats of metals. 

It is found that the y values for zirconium and tungsten estimated by this 
method are greater by factors of about 1:3 and 2:8 respectively than the 
values obtained from low-temperature calorimetric determinations. For a 
number of reasons, which are discussed, close agreement is not to be expected 
but no satisfactory explanation for the very wide discrepancy has been found. 


$1. LyTRODUCTION 


THE y value of a metal is the value of the proportionality constant relating 
the electronic contribution to the specific heat (Ce) to the absolute tempera- 
ture (7') in the relation Ce=yT, which is generally assumed to be valid 
for temperatures such that k7’<e,, where k is Boltzmann’s constant and 
€) 1s the Fermi energy. 

The usual method of obtaining y has been by means of low-temperature 
calorimetry (y obtained in this way will be denoted by yo). Such methods 
of obtaining y, although applicable to most metals, are tedious in practice 
and almost invariably involve measurements at liquid helium temperatures. 
Recently, y values have been estimated by Clusius and Biihler (1955), 
Clusius and Franzosini (1956), Clusius and Losa (1955a,b), Clusius et al. 
(1957), and Clusius and Schachinger (1947, 1952a,b) using a method 
which does not involve measurements in the liquid helium temperature 
range. They assume that the lattice specific heat (C,) can be repre- 
sented, over an appreciable temperature range, by a single Debye term. 
They select a series of trial y values and calculate the electronic specific 
heat which would correspond to these values; the electronic specific 
heat is subtracted from the total specific heat at constant volume (C,), 
i.e. from the sum of the lattice and electronic contributions. The y value, 
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which leaves the remainder most nearly following a single term Debye 
curve over a sufficiently large temperature interval, is then chosen as the 
one to be associated with the electronic specific heat of the metal. The 
actual technique is to plot graphs of 6) (the Debye characteristic tempera- 
ture) against the absolute temperature for various y values, and to select 
that value of y for which the variation of 6) with temperature is least. 

The method depends upon a knowledge of the variation of C, with 
temperature. Measurements of the specific heats of metals, however, 
are obtained under constant pressure conditions (C,,) and these must be 
converted into values corresponding to constant volume conditions. 
This conversion can be made by means of the relation: 

(Cp—Cy)p=9PK VT, 

where « is the coefficient of linear expansion, K is the bulk modulus and 
V is the atomic volume. In order to allow the conversion of specific heat 
data to be made over the whole temperature range of interest, the variation 
of « and K with temperature is needed. Extensive data exist for the 
temperature dependence of the expansion coefficient of most metals but 
the temperature dependence of the bulk modulus is known only in a few 
cases. Approximate relations between C, and C,, exist which do not 
involve the temperature variation of K and for most metals these relations 
are sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. It has been found as a 
result of the present investigations that this situation holds for zirconium 
and tungsten. It was considered necessary to show this because y values 
which do not agree with y, are obtained for both metals following the 
method used by Clusius et al., and also the uncertainty introduced by using 
the approximate relations is not known. In addition, it has been stated 
(Dayal 1944) that tungsten does not obey Griineisen’s law (namely that 
KVa/C, is a constant, independent of temperature) at temperatures 
below 300°K; this is involved in deriving the approximate relation. 
Expansion coefficient data are available for tungsten and zirconium in 
the appropriate temperature range but there is no corresponding informa- 
tion for the bulk moduli; the variations of the bulk moduli with tempera- 
ture have therefore been measured. The bulk moduli are determined by 
measuring the ultrasonic longitudinal and shear wave velocities, the 
accuracy depending on the ultrasonic attenuation coefficients of the metals. 
The lower these, the more accurate are the velocity measurements. 
Tungsten and zirconium possess low attenuation coefficients and were 
partly chosen for this reason. These metals are also among the most 


readily available of the relatively few which have the following additional 
advantages : 


(a) they have fairly large y values (so that Ce will be significant in 
comparison to C,); 
(6) data is available giving the temperature dependence of « and Ca; 


(c) the anharmonic motion of the lattice vibrations is probably small 
(see § 4). 
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§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL DeETaILs 
2.1. Elastic Moduli 


The elastic moduli of metals can be obtained conveniently, having 
regard to the temperature range involved, by measurement of the velocities 
of ultrasonic longitudinal and shear waves. For an isotropic medium, and 
these polycrystalline materials are assumed to be effectively isotropic, 
the following relations hold and enable K to be determined: 


E l by 1/2 1/2 
vinta +icih™, vo={Sh" 
pP p 


where V, and JV’, are the velocities of propagation of elastic longitudinal 
and shear waves respectively, @ is the rigidity modulus and p is the density. 

The wave velocities have been measured using a method described 
in a previous paper (Myers ef al. 1959) under the name of the coincidence 
technique. In this a continuous sequence of pulses of oscillation (of 
3-5 usec duration) are applied across a quartz transducer cemented 
to one end of the specimen. Signals are received at the other end of the 
specimen by means of a similar quartz crystal. Because of the reflection 
of pulses at the ends of the specimen, several pulses are received for each 
pulse initially propagated. The coincidence is made between the front 
of any of the reflected pulses, or the directly transmitted pulse, and the 
front of the subsequent pulse of oscillation from the oscillator. The time 
taken for the wave to travel through the specimen is obtained by measure- 
ment of the pulse repetition frequency of the oscillator. 

10 Mc/s longitudinal and shear waves are propagated by using X-cut 
and Y-cut quartz crystals respectively. 

The wave is delayed on every traversal of the specimen by a small 
time; this is an end effect caused by the wave traversing the metal to 
crystal bond and also by interference effects due to reflections at the 
various boundaries at the ends of the specimen. The usual method of 
eliminating these time delays is to measure the velocity in two or more 
different lengths of the specimen and consider the time taken to travel a 
path equal to the difference in length of the specimens (Neighbours e¢ al. 
1952). This procedure has been followed here. In addition, the magnitudes 
of the end effects have been made as small as possible by using very thin 
bonds. Apparent delays of 0-01 to 0-03usec for longitudinal waves 
and of 0-02 to 0-06 sec for shear waves were measured and corrected for ; 
even if the correction were not made, the error introduced from this 
source would have been less than 0-3°% in the transit time. 


2.2. The Specimens 


Both the zirconium and the tungsten were supplied in the form of 
sintered cylindrical bars of about 20mm diameter by Murex, Ltd. 
Measurements were taken in both cases on two specimens about 6 and 
12cm long. The suppliers quote the purity of the zirconium as from 
98 to 99%, about 1% to 2% of the impurity being hafnium and less than 
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0:3°/, being other elements. This was as pure zirconium as could readily 
be obtained commercially. The tungsten, on the other hand, was stated 
to contain only from 0-02 to 0-05% of iron and traces only of other elements, 
giving it a purity of about 99-95%. 

The density of the zirconium specimens was 6-55 + 0-01 g/cm*; this is to 
be compared with an x-ray density for zirconium of 6-502 + 0-002 g/em?. 
The 1 to 2% hafnium impurity was thought to be responsible for the 
actual density being higher than the x-ray value and measurements 
by de Boer and Fast (1940) on zirconium containing 0-5% hafnium confirm 
this to some extent by giving an x-ray density of 6-54 g/em?. Itis probable, 
however, that the actual density was determined not only by the 
impurity but also by the porosity of the sintered metal. The purity of the 
tungsten was much higher than that of the zirconium and the density of 
18-65 + 0-04 g/cm? was noticeably low in comparison with the x-ray density 
of 19-270 + 0-002 g/cm’; this was due to porosity. It is not obvious which 
density should be taken in order to estimate the elastic constants of pure, 
non-porous specimens of polycrystalline zirconium and tungsten. Fewer 
objections seem to be against taking the x-ray densities and, following 
Overton and Gaffney (1955), these have been used. In subsequent dis- 
cussions, however, the implications of this decision are considered. 


2.3. The Bonds and the Cryostat Arrangements 


Dow Corning 200 silicone fluid, of viscosity 2-5 x 10° centistokes, was 
used to produce the bonds for use with longitudinal waves, and Edwards 
apiezon grease grade N was used for the shear waves; in both cases the 
bonds were effective from 300° to 14°K. 

The temperature of the specimens was controlled by suspending them 
inside a silvered glass dewar in which the pressure between the walls can be 
varied. This dewar was immersed in a bath of liquid nitrogen. At the 
start of the experiments, the pressure in the dewar interspace was about 
0-1cm of mercury, so that the heat conduction across the walls was appre- 
ciable and the specimen cooled down. When the required temperature 
was reached, the interspace pressure was reduced to about 10-*cm of 
mercury, producing an effective thermal isolation while measurements 
were taken. 

Temperatures lower than the boiling point of liquid nitrogen were 
obtained by immersing the specimen in either liquid nitrogen or liquid 
hydrogen and reducing the pressure above the liquid. 

The temperature of the specimen was measured by means of twocalibrated 
chromel-alumel thermocouples strapped one at each end of the specimen. 


§ 3. RESULTS 


The wave velocities obtained for zirconium are shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
In these figures the full line gives the variation of the velocity with tempera- 
ture after the end effects have been allowed for; these values are given at 
25°K intervals in table 1. Also given in table 1 are the adiabatic elastic 
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constants H, K and G (where # is Young’s modulus) and the factor 
(C,—C,)p. The values of (C,—C,), have been obtained using the 
expansion coefficient data of Erfling (1939) and Nix and MacNair (1942) for 
zirconium and tungsten respectively. The values of (C,,—C,)y;, ate those 
given by the Nernst—Lindemann equation: (C,, —C,)y,=AC,27, where A 
is a constant which is evaluated at 300°K; this is an approximate relation 


Fig. 1 
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much used in the conversion of specific heat data from constant pressure 
to constant volume conditions. 


Table 1. The smoothed ultrasonic wave velocities, the elastic constants 
and the factor (C,—C,), calculated by means of the thermo- 
dynamic and also by the Nernst—Lindemann relation, for zirconium 
and tungsten. Velocities are given in metres per second, elastic 
constants in units of 10-4! dynes per square centimetre and 
(C,, —C,) in calories per gram mole per °K 


T Ve | Ve | E | G | K | (Cp—Co) (Cp—Cv) xq, 
(i) Zireonium 

+4 +3 +0-1, | +0-01 | +0-06 +~1% +n 2% 

0 4838 2484 10-6, 4-02 9-88 0-0000 0-0000 
25 4836 2484 10-6, 4-02 9-86 0-0000 0-0000 
50 4830 2480 10-5, 4-01 9-84 0-0001, 0-0006, 
15 4822 2472 10-5, 3°98 9-81 0-0014 0-0027 
100 4808 2461 10-4, 3°95 9-77 0-0044 0-0055 
125 4794 2442 10°35 3-89 9-74 0-0081 0-0086 
150 4776 2423 10-1, 3°82 9-73 0-0113 0-0116 
175 4758 2403 9-9, 3:76 9-69 0-0144 0-0148 
200 4737 2388 9:8; 3°71 9-63 0-0178 0-0179 
225 4716 2365 9-65 3-64 9-61 0-0213 0-0211 
250 4695 2345 9-5; 3-58 9-55 0-0246 0-0242 
275 4672 2a20 9-3, 3-51 9-50 0-0282 0-0276 
300 4650 2298 9-1, 3:43 9-49 0-0300 0-0300 


(i1) Tungsten 


a EE eee 


+5 +4 +0:7 +0-04 +0-2 +~1-5% + ~2-5% 

0 5116 2836 39:7, | 15:55 29-86 0-0000 0-0000 
25 5115 2835 39°7 15-54 29-86 0-0000 0-0000 
50 5114 2833 39-7 15-52 29-86 0-0003, 0-0004, 
hs 5112 2831 39-6 15-50 29°85 0-0019 0-0024 
100 5110 2828 39-5 15-46 29°85 0-0047 0-0058 
125 5107 2824 39-4 15-41 29-84 0-0083 0-0100 
150 5103 2820 39°3 15-36 29-82 0-0120 0-0144 
175 5099 2816 39-2 15:31 29-80 0-0162 0-0190 
200 5094 2812 39-1 15:26 29-73 0-0204 0-0233 
225 5089 2807 38-9 15-20 29-69 0-0246 0-0272 
250 5085 2801 38:8 15-13 29-66 0-0295 0-0321 
275 5079 2796 38-7 15:07 29-64 0-0354 0-0362 
300 5075 2791 38-5 15-01 29-63 0-0410 0-0410 


§ 4. Discussion 


The comparison of values of (C, —C,) given by the Nernst-Lindemann 
equation with those given by the thermodynamic relation shows that the 
two sets of values agree well for both zirconium and tungsten at all except 
the lower temperatures; here it has been found that the disagreement 
arises not because of the variation of K with temperature, which is 
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neglected in the Nernst—Lindemann equation but because of the assumption 
that C’, is proportional to « (using Griineisen’s law) ; thus the disagreement 
is due to the well-known failure of this law at low temperatures. Whereas 
with zirconium the assumption that C,, is proportional to « leads to an 
error of about 30% in the value of (C,, —C,,) at 100°x, the error introduced 
is only 5% if the bulk modulus is assumed not to vary with temperature. 
In fact a very close estimate of (C,,—C,,) can be obtained by using the 
relation (C,, —C,,) = Ba?7’, where B is a temperature independent constant 
to be evaluated at room temperature, rather than the Nernst-Lindemann 
relation. This situation does not necessarily hold in all metals especially 
those in which the bulk modulus is very temperature dependent. The 
magnitude of the conversion factor (C,,—C,) is small in the two metals 
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The variation of 6p with temperature for zirconium. A y value of 
9-1 x 10* cal mole deg? 
is assumed in curve (a) and a y value of 7-0 x 10-4 cal mole deg? 
is assumed in curve ()). 


studied even at normal temperatures; at 100°K although the Nernst-— 
Lindemann relation gives a value for (C,—C,) differing appreciably in 
zirconium from that given by the thermodynamic relation, the whole 
term represents only a small fraction, about 0-1% of C,. 

The values of (CO, —C,), for zirconium shown in table | have been used 
to convert the specific heat data of Skinner and Johnston (1951) to constant 
volume conditions; this has then been used to estimate the y value of the 
metal employing the method used by Clusius. The plot of 6) against 
temperature is shown in fig. 3 and a y value of 9-5 x 10~* cal mole deg? 
is indicated. This is to be compared with the values of 6-9 x 10-*cal 
mole-!deg~? (Estermann e al. 1952) and 7-25 x 10~*calmole™ deg 
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(Wolcott 1955). The zirconium used by Skinner and Johnston was of 
high purity and their measurements accurate. 

When the method is applied to tungsten, using the specific heat data 
compiled by Kelley (1948), the y value obtained is 9 x 10~*cal mole deg~* 
in comparison with values of 3-53 x 10-*calmole-'deg~? (Rayne 1954) 
and 2-9 x 10-4cal mole-!deg-2 (Wolcott 1955). The plots of 4) against 
temperature are shown in fig. 4 in which it can be seen that the discrepancy 
between the above values cannot be explained in terms of the estimated 
experimental uncertainty. 

The specific heat data for tungsten are less accurate than those for 
zirconium and, in order to check the above result, the specific heat of 
tungsten was measured between 77° and 300°K and agreement obtained 
to within about 1%. It was found that the value of y indicated was again 
about 9 x 10-4 cal mole! deg-?. 


150 
(e} 100 200 300 


TEMPERATURE °K 


The variation of @p with temperature for tungsten. A y value of 
9:0 x 10-4 cal mole deg-? 
is assumed in curve (a) and a y value of 3-0x 10-4 cal mole! deg-2 
is assumed in curve ()). 


The principles involved in the calculation of y values by the method 
used by Clusius have been known for some time (ef. Stoner 1938). A y 
value for tungsten has been previously estimated (Wilson 1954) by consider- 
ing data at 1000°K; this value is 5-2x 10~*calmole—'deg~ and is in 
fairly good agreement with y». In view of this the calculations were 
extended to 2000°K, using the specific heat data compiled by Kelley and 
the Nernst—Lindemann relation for (0, —C,) above 300°. 

It is well established that at temperatures above about 65/3, Griineisen’s 
law agrees very well with experiment, so (C, —C,,)x;, should give reliable 
values in the region above 300°K; in addition, (C,—C,) is about three 
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times smaller than Ce and any small deviations from Griineisen’s law 
will be unimportant. 

At high temperatures the lattice specific heat becomes less and less 
dependent on the precise 4, value chosen and ultimately approaches 3R, 
thus a plot of 6; against temperature is not suitable. Instead (C,,—C,)/T 
has been calculated and is shown in table 2, a @p value of 310°K being used 
as this is the value generally accepted and is also the value indicated by the 
curves of fig. 4. (C,—C,)/T gives the y value of the metal provided that 
the lattice specific heat follows Debye’s theory. It can be seen that except 
between about 100° and 400°K fairly good agreement with y, is obtained, 
Thus, between 100° and 400° there is an additional contribution to the 
specific heat; at higher temperatures the contribution appears to decrease. 


Table 2. Estimated y values for tungsten assuming 6) =310°K. (C,—C;) 
is given in units of calories per gram mole per °K 


TK 100 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 | 600 
C,—O1)/T ae ; 
Ela oe0 eer 93), 500%) \c420 fh 40 
TK 700 | 800 | 1000 | 1200 | 1500 | 2000 
(C,—Cr)/T 6 x“ : 
Aiea a iene Oe ee ae Ge ae ae ae 


One possible reason why the y values obtained for zirconium and tungsten 
do not agree with their respective y) values is that, in the calculation of 
the elastic constants from the wave velocities, incorrect densities may 
have been taken. If a different density were taken, (C_,—C;,) would be 
changed by an amount proportional to the temperature and hence y 
would be changed; a decrease in density would lead to an increase in the 
estimated value of y and to an even worse agreement with y). It is incon- 
ceivable that a higher density than the x-ray value should be used but 
even if it were, although a lower estimate for y would result, the variation 
of (C,,—C,)/T shown in table 2 for tungsten would not be explained. Also, 
if the actual instead of the x-ray density were taken, since (C,,—C,) is 
at least three times greater than (C,, —C,,), the resulting y value would be 
greater by only about 3%, i.e. by less than the uncertainty in y. Thus, the 
porosity of the specimens does not appreciably affect the y value obtained, 
nor could it account for the temperature dependence of (C,,—C;)/T7 
observed in table 2. 

The increase of the specific heat beyond that expected, in the temperature 
region above about 100°k, may be due either to the Debye theory not 
being obeyed by tungsten or to an increase in the y value of the metal as 
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the temperature is increased. Increases in y can occur when open electronic 
bands overlap (Elcock et al. 1953). It is not, however, expected that this 
will happen at temperatures so low in comparison to €,/k (the degeneracy 
temperature). Interactions between the electron gas and the lattice 
vibrations can also lead to an increase in y (Buckingham and Schafroth 
1954, Jones 1957). Buckingham and Schafroth find that because of 
modification of the density of energy levels at the Fermi surface y is increased 
at lower temperatures but the increase when 7'> 6p iszero. Atintermediate 
temperatures the contribution to the y value has not been evaluated. The 
interaction considered by Jones is one which gives a significant contribution 
to the electronic specific heat when the electronic energy as a function of 
momentum is very different from that in the free electron case. This is 
the situation when the Fermi surface approaches closely the Brillouin 
zone boundary. This interaction also leads to an increase in yg. It is 
unlikely, however, that these effects are responsible for the unusual 
behaviour of the apparent y value in tungsten since the low temperature y 
value obtained experimentally agrees very well with that calculated 
theoretically (Manning and Chodorow 1939); no account was taken, in 
the calculation, of the electron-lattice interactions and thus these inter- 
actions do not appear to play a significant part in determining the low 
temperature y value for tungsten. Yet in both cases it is at low temperatures 
that the effects of such interactions are expected to be noticeable. Thus, 
it is presumed that the disagreement is due to a contribution to the lattice 
specific heat which is not given by the Debye theory. The deviations from 
Debye’s theory may be caused either because the actual vibration spectrum 
of the normal modes for tungsten may not yield a specific heat which follows 
Debye’s theory at these temperatures or because substantial contributions 
from anharmonicity of the lattice motion may be present. Any vibration 
spectrum able to yield a variation in the specific heat capable of explaining 
the situation would have a very different shape from that calculated theor- 
etically for tungsten (Fine 1939). This spectrum, though based on the 
assumption of central forces acting between the atoms, predicts the same 
#y value as that obtained experimentally and predicts generally the same 
variation of 6 at low temperatures as that experimentally observed. It 
also gives specific heat values which above about 50°K obey Debye’s theory. 
It might, therefore, seem more likely that the cause of the disagreement 
is anharmonic motion of the lattice, which gives rise either to a positive 
or a negative contribution to the specific heat. Unfortunately theories of 
anharmonic motion are still in a rudimentary stage and it is not known if 
such a contribution to the specific heat could occur in tungsten. The melting 
point of tungsten, however, is high and the lattice vibrations at 300°K will 
be small in comparison to the interatomic spacing ; thus, the anharmonicity 
is expected to be also small. This is borne out by the small values of other 
properties of the metal which are dependent on the anharmonicity of the 
lattice vibrations, e.g. the expansion coefficient and the variation of 
the bulk modulus with temperature. Clusius has found, however, that 
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this method of obtaining y works in metals for which the anharmonicity 
is presumably greater than in tungsten as e.g. in rhodium. 

The decrease of (C,—C,)/T in tungsten above 400°K to a value close 
to yo is remarkable since, at these temperatures, there is the possibility 
of vacancy formation giving an additional contribution to the specific 
heat and existing contributions may be more important, e.g. anharmonicity 
and band overlap. Vacancy formation becomes important in the region 
of the melting point and gives a positive contribution to the specific heat. 
This would lead to increasing values of (C,,— C/T with increasing tempera- 
tures; table 2 does not disclose any significant contribution of this type. 
Reasons have been presented suggesting that the anharmonic motion 
in tungsten is small; in table 2 any contribution from this source, even at 
2000°K, appears to be negligible. The work of Elcock, Rhodes and Teviot- 
dale raises the question of whether or not, because of the band overlap, 
the y value should be constant up to 2000°K. The density of states curve 
calculated by Manning and Chodorow suggests that y should decrease 
below y, at high temperatures but, because of the idealised bands considered 
by Elcock et al., no numerical check can be made to determine if 2000°K 
is sufficiently high for such a decrease to be important. (C,—C,)/7 in 
table 2 does not indicate any such decrease. Though it would appear that 
the value of (C,,—C,) in tungsten at high temperatures corresponds to 
Ce, there is the unlikely possibility that this agreement is fortuitous and 
that cancellation of two or more of the above effects is responsible for 
the constancy of (C,—C,)/T. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 
The elastic constants of zirconium and tungsten have been measured 
between 14° and 300°K. 

It has been noted that the Nernst—Lindemann relation enables specific 
heat values to be converted from constant pressure to constant volume 
conditions with sufficient precision for most purposes in zirconium and 
tungsten in the temperature range extending up to 300°K. 

It has been found that the method used by Clusius for obtaining the 
y values of metals does not give y values agreeing with those obtained 
from measurement in the liquid helium temperature range in the case of 
zirconium and tungsten. In zirconium this difference although small is 
significant. In tungsten it is much greater than in zirconium but is reduced 
when Clusius’ method is extended to temperatures greater than 4). 
On theoretical grounds it is thought that the additional contributions 
to the specific heats are not of electronic origin. 
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ABSTRAOT 


Resoftening characteristics of quench-hardened gold were experimentally 
determined. Resoftening occurred above 600°c at a highly temperature- 
dependent rate with an activation energy of 4:7 ev. Various quench-harden- 
ing mechanisms are considered. The processes corresponding to the observed 
characteristics are for quench-hardening: formation of tetrahedral stacking 
faults; and for resoftening: the nucleation of a Shockley partial dislocation 
ring on any face of the tetrahedron. 


§ 1. IyTRODUCTION 


PuRE metals can be hardened by rapid quenching from high temperatures 
and subsequent ageing in the neighbourhood of room temperature (Maddin 
and Cottrell 1955, Meshii and Kauffman 1957, 1959, Kimura et al. 1958, 
1959). All, or nearly all, of the quench-hardening is acquired during the 
ageing process. During the ageing, quenched-in vacancies and vacancy 
complexes migrate and coagulate, eventually forming lower energy 
configurations. Thus, the end products resulting from the vacancy 
migration and coagulation are considered to be the cause of this type of 
hardening. Various mechanisms for quench-hardening have been put 
forward, such as the formation of cavities along dislocation lines (Coulomb 
and Friedel 1956), jog formation (Maddin and Cottrell 1955), and sessile 
dislocation rings collapsed from vacancy platelets (Li etal. 1953). 
However, none of these proposals has been based on systematic experi- 
mental observations. 

In the present work, the nature of resoftening from quench-hardening 
isstudied. This allows a further examination of various possible hardening 
mechanisms. It is found that none of the above mentioned mechanisms 
can correspond to the observed resoftening characteristics. 

Recently, Sileox and Hirsch (1959), using an electron microscope, 
observed, in thin foils of gold, contrast effects caused by quenching; they 
explained these as tetrahedral stacking faults. Hardening due to tetra- 
hedral stacking faults was found to be consistent with the present results. 
The mechanism of resoftening proposed by the present authors is the 
formation of a new Shockley dislocation ring on any face of the tetrahedral 
stacking fault, which subsequently grows, finally collapsing the tetrahedron. 


+ Communicated by the Authors. This investigation was performed with 
the support of the Office of Naval Research of the United States Government. 
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§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The quenching methods used have been described in a previous publi- 
cation (Meshii and Kauffman 1959). The samples were gold wire, 0-016 in. 
in diameter, of purity, as reported by the supplier, 99-:999%. The purity 
was checked by measuring the ratio of resistivity at room temperature to 
that at 4:2°x. For all specimens used these ratios were between 1500 and 
2500. The temperature from which the quench was begun was 
1000°+10°c. The cooling rate used was 30 000°C/sec. After quenching, 
all specimens were aged one hour at 100°c so as to produce the maximum 
saturated hardening. Further ageing at this temperature did not produce 
detectable over-ageing. Following this ageing treatment, the specimens 
were annealed in an argon atmosphere at high temperatures controlled to 
within +1°c, except for a very short time interval when the specimen was 
placed into the furnace. However, this short interval was found to have a 
negligible effect on the annealing results. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Ageing at 100°c for 1 hr is sufficient to saturate at maximum hardening ; 
no further change in mechanical properties was observed by further ageing 
at this temperature. After the specimens gained maximum quench- 
hardening, they were annealed isothermally at four different temperatures— 
612°C, 627°C, 642°C and 657°c—for various periods of time. These data 
are shown in figs. 1 and 2. A large temperature dependence of the re- 
softening rate is evident. The times required to reach the given yield 
loads of 4-0 1b and 3-01b are shown in the table. 


Annealing Time taken to reach the | Time taken to reach the 
temperature yield load of 4-0 Ib yield load of 3-0 Ib 
(°c) (hrs) (hrs) 


657 : ir 
642 “ 3-0 
627 3: 855 
612 Q- 24-0 


In fig. 3, logarithms of the times in the table are plotted against the 
reciprocal of absolute temperatures of annealing. Two straight lines are 
found whose slopes yield 4:7 and 4-8ev as the activation energy of re- 
softening. The activation energy found here is much larger than the 
activation energy for self-diffusion of gold. Further, we find that the 
temperature for resoftening of quench-hardening is much higher than the 


temperature for resoftening of gold deformed to give the same deoree of 
hardening. + 
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Fig. 1 
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Isothermal Recovery of Yield Stress 
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T= 612°C 
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Isothermal recovery of yield stress at 612°C and 642°c. All specimens are 
quenched from 1000°c with an average cooling rate of 30 000°C/sec 
and aged at 100°c for 1 hr before annealing. 


Fig. 2 
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Annealing Time (hrs) 


Isothermal recovery of yield stress at 627°C and 657°c. All specimens are 
quenched from 1000°c with an average cooling rate of 30 000°c/sec 
and aged at 100°c for 1 hr before annealing. 
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§ 4. DiIscUSSION 
4.1. Primary Characteristics 
The mechanism of quench-hardening and the mechanism of the re- 
covery of quench-hardening must correspond to the following, experimental 
observations : 
(1) Quench-hardening is persistent at high temperature, resoftening 
only above 600°c, while strain hardening shows appreciable re- 
softening at 400°C. 4 
(2) The resoftening kinetics exhibit an activation energy of 4-7ev, 
which is much higher than that of self-diffusion in gold. 


Fig. 3 
30] 
20 


oy" 3.0 
Q=4.8ev 


m wart nag 


oy = 4.0 
Q=4.7eV 


Time Required to Reach a Given Yield Stress (hrs) 


1070 1080 1090 t100) LINO 1120) =—1.130 
Reciprocal of Absolute Temperature x io? 


Logarithmic plot of time required to reach the degrees of recovery o,=3-0 
and o,=4-0 against reciprocal of absolute temperature of annealing. 


From the large activation energy for resoftening of quench-hardening 
and the high temperature necessary for resoftening, we conclude that the 
mechanism for resoftening of quench-hardening must not be diffusion 
controlled. The resoftening of strain hardening has generally been inter- 
preted in terms of self-diffusion, and this has been confirmed by experi- 


mental and theoretical results, although there are still some uncertainties 
as to the detailed mechanism involved. 
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4.2. The Mechanism Corresponding to the Observed Recovery Characteristics 


; Several mechanisms have been proposed for quench-hardening. These 
involve various configurations resulting from vacancy condensation and 
are capable of producing various degrees of hardening. We may now 
quantitatively examine these mechanisms using the present experimental 
results. The possible hardening due to jogs and cavities formed along 
existing dislocations must be rejected as the main hardening mechanism for 
the quenched gold, because these would anneal out at lower temperatures 
with the activation energy of self-diffusion. The same consideration is 
valid for unextended or partially extended Frank sessile dislocations. 

A possible configuration resulting from the migration and coagulation of 
quenched-in vacancies was recently observed (Silcox and Hirsch 1959) 
with an electron microscope. In gold foils they found configurations 
resulting from quenching, which have a tetrahedral appearance. They 
interpreted these configurations as being formed from triangular sheets of 
vacancies. The edges of the tetrahedra consist of stair-rod dislocations 
and the faces are intrinsic stacking fault planes. Since the stair-rod 
dislocation, by definition, is the intersection of two stacking fault planes, 
it follows that these dislocations must exist as straight line segments and 
the Burgers vector must not lie on the stacking fault plane to which it 
belongs. Therefore we reach the important conclusion that these stair-rod 
dislocations can neither glide nor climb by simple diffusion, and a mechanism 
for resoftening other than diffusion must be considered. In the following 
section, a mechanism for the disappearance of these tetrahedral configura- 
tions is proposed. 


4.3. The Disappearance of Tetrahedral Stacking Faults by Dislocation 
Nucleation 


A dislocation ring which nucleates on any face of a tetrahedron and 
subsequently grows and interacts with the stair-rod dislocations can 
annihilate the tetrahedral configuration. We consider the nucleation of a 
dislocation such as to eliminate the stacking fault as it grows. This 
removal of the stacking fault plane provides a driving force tending to 
increase the area of the dislocation ring. This type of dislocation would 
have a fault vector of the 4 (112) type. After the new dislocation, which 
is a Shockley partial dislocation ring, is nucleated, its further growth 
proceeds, decreasing the energy. As this dislocation ring grows, it will 
eventually reach the edge of the stacking fault and then interact with the 
three stair-rod dislocations. Similar dislocation reactions have been 
proposed by Silcox and Hirsch (1959) to describe the tetrahedral formation. 
Three stair-rod dislocations are transformed into two Shockley partial 
dislocations and one Frank sessile dislocation. The resultant two Shockley 
partial dislocations can move so as to eliminate the two remaining stacking 
faults. The final configuration resulting from these reactions is a stacking 
fault plane surrounded by a Frank sessile dislocation. Thus, for re- 
softening to occur, we still must eliminate this final configuration. This 
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can occur now by the evaporation of vacancies out of the Frank sessile 
dislocation ring. Using the activation energy for self-diffusion, one can 
calculate the time required for this evaporation to take place. The result 
is only a few seconds in the temperature range where resoftening occurs. 
Hence the time limiting process will be the nucleation of the original 
dislocation on the stacking fault plane. It is now necessary to consider 
in more detail the nucleation of this dislocation to see if it corresponds to the 
observed experimental data. . 

The analysis for the case of the nucleation of a dislocation ring under an 
external force has been made by Cottrell (1953). Using his method we have 
extended the calculations to the present case, which gives both the critical 
size for the nucleation of a Shockley partial dislocation ring on the stacking 
fault plane and also the activation energy required for the nucleation. 
Using 40 erg/cm? as the stacking fault energy, 4:8 x 10-7 cm is found for the 
critical radius and 6-6 ev is found for the activation energy. This calcu- 
lated activation energy is in reasonable agreement with the experimentally 
observed value of 4:7ev. Further, the probability of nucleation must be 
proportional to the area of the stacking fault and therefore to the number of 
tetrahedral stacking faults. Then, a first order reaction should be observed 
for the disappearance of the tetrahedral stacking faults and hence for their 
resoftening process. Here again we find agreement with the experimental 
data to within experimental error. 


4.4, The Case of Extended Frank Sessile Dislocations 


In the §4.2, the Frank sessile dislocations were considered to be unex- 
tended; however, it is possible that these dislocations exist as extended 
dislocations and we now consider the more complex mechanisms for their 
removal. In the case of totally extended Frank sessile dislocations, the 
extended partials must combine before vacancy evaporation can take place. 
Then the activation energy for the disappearance of the configuration is. 
the sum of the energies, namely, self-diffusion plus the energy difference 
between extended and unextended dislocations. The shape of extended 
Frank sessile dislocations is generally triangular. The evaporation of 
vacancies is most likely to take place from an apex of the triangle, because 
the length of the dislocation is thus shortened instead of lengthened, and 
because the energy for dislocation recombination is the lowest at an apex 
of a triangular ring. The activation energy for recombination of extended 
dislocations is estimated to be much smaller than that of self-diffusion for 
this casey. 

The nucleation of a Shockley partial dislocation on the stacking fault 
region is an alternative mechanism for the elimination of extended Frank 
sessile dislocations. The stacking fault region inside a Frank sessile 
dislocation has the same probability of nucleation as a stacking fault on a 
tetrahedron. If this process should occur, the Frank sessile dislocation 
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will be converted to a glissile dislocation of the } {110) type. However, 
the vacancy mechanism is more likely, due to its lower activation energy. 


4.5. Consideration of the Size of the Tetrahedra 

Let us next consider the effect of the size of the tetrahedra. When 
tetrahedra are smaller than a critical size, they become more stable than 
triangular rings of Frank sessile dislocations. Then a mechanism other 
than the nucleation of a Shockley dislocation ring must be considered for 
the elimination of these tetrahedra. Extended jogs have been considered 
previously (Silcox and Hirsch 1959). The energy to form a jog on a tetra- 
hedron will be considerably larger than the activation energy for the present 
recovery mechanism. On the other hand, as shown in the present experi- 
mental results, a sudden recovery of quench-hardening occurs over a 
narrow temperature range with a distinct activation energy of 4:-7ev and 
no hardening effect remains after this recovery. These facts in conjunction 
with the above consideration lead us to conclude that the tetrahedra smaller 
than a critical size are unimportant for the mechanism of quench- 
hardening and its recovery in gold. 
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APPENDIX 
Tur ENERGY OF RECOMBINATION OF AN EXTENDED FRANK DISLOCATION 
The repulsive force between the partial dislocations is 
ae p(B, . by) 
2n(1—v)d 
where (b, . b,) is a2/18 in the case of Frank sessile dislocation. This force 
must balance the surface tension due to the stacking fault at d=d, 
pa® 
367(1—v)dy 
a 
dyy = ees 
The energy required to recombine an extended Frank dislocation con- 


sists of two terms, H, and £,,. 
The segments of AL of Shockley and stair-rod dislocations recombine 


to AL of Frank dislocation. Then energy change is 


=yY; 
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By the recombination of the segment AL, the area AL . dy of the stacking 
fault is eliminated. The energy due to this is 


E,= —yd,. AL. 
Thus the total energy change is 


fs os pepe? tN Ore wEaA AL 
iia ae | S508 ( | ry |aL=[ Me (=) wus | 


The total energy change per an atomic distance is only 0-2ev, where we 
have used = 2°8 x 10“ erg/cm®, a=4-08 x 10-8 cm, r= 430 x 10-° cm, and 
r9=5'77 x 10-8cm. The evaporation of vacancies from a triangular ring 
of Frank sessile dislocation is most likely to take place from its apex. 
The recombination over two atomic distances is sufficient for a vacancy to 
evaporate. Henceit is evident that this energy will be considerably smaller 
than the activation energy of self-diffusion, even though some approxi- 
mations have been used in the above calculation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Interrupted tensile tests have been carried out on single crystals of super- 
purity aluminium and solid solutions of aluminium-zinc. Partial load removal 
during an interruption of the test is shown to have several effects on subsequent 
plastic flow. Unloading yield points are formed during tests on both alloy 
and aluminium specimens, while strain ageing yield points formed during 
tests on alloy specimens are shown to be either enhanced or diminished, 
depending on the sequence of prior ageing and unloading. Finally the relation- 
ship between unloading and room temperature recovery is examined and the 
results suggest that the trapping of glissile dislocations, as a result of unloading, 
leads to a partial suppression of recovery. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


EXPERIMENTAL work at different times has demonstrated that non-elastic 
and irreversible effects can occur when alloys and pure metals are unloaded 
during interruptions of tensile tests. Holden and Kunz (1952) showed how 
strain ageing yield points in iron are decreased in magnitude if the ageing 
takes place under reduced load. Their interpretation followed a suggestion 
by Fisher that the anchoring of a dislocation by solute atoms is more 
efficient if the former is in a stressed or bowed condition than if relaxed. 
An alternative suggestion by Paxton (1953) emphasized the sensitivity of 
the upper yield point to various experimental factors leading to stress 
concentrations. Thus the unloading is likely to disturb axiality of the 
specimen leading to a reduced yield point. 

Another effect of unloading has been reported by Haasen and Kelly 
(1957) and Makin (1958) who observed the existence of yield points during 
tensile tests on single crystals of, respectively, high-purity aluminium and 
nickel, and copper, as a result of unloading during interruptions of the 
tests. The characteristics and mode of occurrence of these yield points 
suggest that strain ageing is an unlikely explanation for their formation. 
The yield points occur only if some of the load is removed during an inter- 
ruption of test and their magnitude increases with extent of unloading. 
The effect is absent at low strains, occurring only after the termination of 
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the region of easy glide, and its magnitude increases with strain. The yield 
point magnitude is independent of the waiting period and the yield points 
occur equally well at liquid air temperatures. These observations have 
suggested a process in which the glissile dislocations run backwards and 
trap one another during unloading. 

An examination of yield points in «-brass and other face-centred cubic 
metals by Bolling (1959) has indicated the formation of unloading yield 
points to be a general feature of face-centred cubic metals at temperatures 
where recovery is not appreciable. This work also confirmed that the 
magnitude of the strain ageing yield point is a function of the stress on the 
specimen during ageing, and ageing under reduced stress decreases the 
yield point. Finally, Bolling has shown that combining ageing with 
unloading produces interesting yield effects which he attributes to a 
combination of both processes. 

The present study was undertaken to examine the general effects of 
unloading during interruptions of tensile tests on single crystals of high- 
purity aluminium and dilute aluminium-zine alloys. The conditions were, 
therefore, examined under which yield points in alloy crystals could be 
enhanced or suppressed as a result of prior unloading. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The materials used were super-purity aluminium (99-996°,) and high- 
purity alloys of aluminium—0-42 at. % zine and aluminium—0-2 at. % zine. 
The alloys were made by melting together super-purity aluminium and 
‘Crown Special’ zine (99-986°%) kindly supplied by the National Smelting 
Company, Avonmouth. The melting furnace was an alumina-lined crucible 
heated in an electrical resistance furnace, and the melt was chill cast in an 
iron mould producing an ingot 0-75in. diameter x 4in. in size. After 
discarding the head and tail the remainder of the cast ingot was heated 
for 4-5 hours at 450°c, and then extruded to }in. diameter wire using a 
miniature extrusion press operated by an Amsler tensile testing machine. 
Wire drawing from jin. diameter to 0-064in. diameter was carried out 
using a simple draw bench. Single crystals were prepared from the 
drawn wire by the strain anneal method and wire crystals of approximately 
5em in length were sectioned by a strain-free electro-erosion technique. 
To facilitate loading in the tensile machine, small polycrystalline loops of 
aluminium or the appropriate alloy were attached to the ends of the crystal 
by local welding, leaving a 4cem working length. The orientation of each 
crystal was measured by the Laue back-reflection method and is shown in 
fig. 1. 

Tensile tests were performed at a strain rate of 2x 10-> per sec in an 
Instron tensile testing instrument which is a recording hard beam machine. 
The load was measured by a load cell and the elongation by the cross-head 
motion. ‘Tests were carried out either at room temperature or at 90°K with 
the specimen immersed in a Dewar flask containing liquid air. 
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In order to estimate the proportion of the applied load removed during 
an unloading test, a calibration test was carried out on a dummy specimen 
at a strain rate of 2 x 10~ per sec to determine the rate of unloading. This 
was measured and found to be approximately 3kg/min for a cross-head 
speed of 0-005 cm/min. 

Fig. 1 
O SUPER PURITY ALUMINIUM. 
@ ALUMINIUM —:2 AT °/oZINC 
‘A ALUMINIUM —:42 AT °/o ZINC 


Initial orientations of the tension axes of the crystals examined. 


§ 3. GENERAL EFrects or UNLOADING 


To appreciate the influence of unloading on such processes as recovery 
and strain ageing, it is first necessary to observe the deformation behaviour 
of specimens under conditions of no deliberate unloading during the 
interruption periods. 


3.1. Interruptions Without Unloading 


These tests were carried out to show the general nature of the strain 
ageing yield points in dilute aluminium—zine alloys, and also to demonstrate 
some effects of room temperature recovery. A wire single crystal of 
aluminium—0-2 at. °4 zine was strained plastically at room temperature. 
At frequent intervals the test was stopped and restarted after a time 
interval of 5min. No load was deliberately removed during the interrup- 
tion, but some creep relaxation usually occurred. This relaxation never 
exceeded 10° and was usually much less. Whenever a yield point was 
found (in this and subsequent tests) the magnitude of the yield point (AZ) 
and the change in flow stress (Ah) were measured. These quantities are 
illustrated in fig. 2. 

A typical example of the relationship between the parameters Ah, Al 
and load (/) on specimen for such an interrupted test is shown in fig. 3 
for specimen T153 (aluminium—0-2at.% zinc). Yield points, which at 
small extensions and small loads were well developed, decreased with 
merease of load. Ata load of 4-2kg, which corresponded to an elongation 
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of 20%, the yield point no longer occurred. At the same time, small and 
positive increases in flow stress (Ah) which occurred at small loads, gradually 
changed to large negative values at high loads indicating a softening of the 
crystal during the period of interruption at this stage of the test. 


Fig. 2 


LOAD 


ELONGATION 


Illustrating the method adopted for measuring the magnitude of a yield point 
(Al), and the change in flow stress (Ah) at a value of load (/) where the 
tensile test is interrupted. 

Fig. 3 


LOAD lk 


At gm AND Ah gn 


The variation of yield point (A/) and flow stress (Ah) with load (J) expressed 
graphically and diagrammatically for alloy crystal T153 tested at 295°xK. 


Similar tests on a super-purity aluminium crystal specimen produced no 
yield points and no initial increases in flow stress, but progressive softening 
of the crystal again occurred. 

Tests at 90°K produced no yield points and no softening in either specimen. 
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3.2. Unloading During Interruptions 


The relation between Al and load for an alloy crystal when a constant 
proportion (75%) of the load is removed and replaced during each constant 
time interval (5min) is shown in fig. 4, again using specimen T153 
(aluminium—0-2 at. % zinc) tested at room temperature as a typical example. 
After interruptions, small strain ageing yield points were obtained at the 
beginning of the test. These decreased with increase of load and became 
zero at a load of 1-2kg. At 1-4kg a yield point reappeared. Initially 
this was very small and rounded in appearance, being no more than a small 
undulation in the load/extension curve. As the test proceeded, the yield 
points became larger and sharper, but never as abrupt as the initial strain 
ageing yield points.The difference in appearance of the two types of yield 
point are well shown in fig. 6, where test (a) produces a strain ageing yield 
point and test (g) gives rise to an unloading yield point. 


© 


Fig. 4 


UNLOADING 
YIELD POINTS 


STRAIN AGEING 
YIELD POINTS 


' 


LOAD - kg 


The variation of strain ageing yield point and unloading yield point (Al) with 
load (1) for alloy crystal T153 tested at 295°K with 75%, of applied load 
removed and reapplied during each 5 min interruption. 


Tests on super-purity crystals indicate a similar yield point development 
with increase in load. A notable difference is the absence of any strain 
ageing yield point which is present in an alloy crystal. At liquid air 
temperature (90°K) yield points which develop as a result of unloading are 
very much larger than at room temperature for both alloy and aluminium 
crystals, whilst strain ageing yield points are absent at this temperature. 

Unloading yield points were never observed during the easy glide or 
Stage I regions of the load-extension curves which is in agreement with the 
_ observations on copper single crystals by Makin (1958). It was further 
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Fig. 5 
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The variation of unloading yield point (Al) with percentage load removed for 


the aluminium crystals T112 tested at 90°K and T113 at 295°K for time 
intervals of 5 min. 


Fig. 6 


fo) 


Region of a load-elongation curve for alloy crystal T142 showing a series of 


interruptions at constant time intervals of 3 min during which increasing 
percentages of load were removed and reapplied. 
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noted that there was a tendency for unloading yield points to appear 
earlier for those crystals orientated to give high rates of work hardening 
than for those which exhibited two-stage hardening. This indicates that 
the amount of cold work is an important factor for the appearance of this 
effect. 

The results of these tests have shown that the size of the unloading yield 
point is dependent on the amount of load on the specimen. Other tests 
show that it is also dependent on the proportion of load removed in the 
manner illustrated in fig. 5, which shows this relationship for the aluminium 
crystals T112 tested at 90°K and T113 tested at 295°x. The curve for 
specimen T'112 has been corrected to take into account the increase in the 
unloading yield point as a result of the increase in applied load during the 
test. The increase in applied load during the test at 295°K on specimen 
T113 was sufficiently small for this correction to be unnecessary. 

In the case of the alloy crystal T153, it is possible by a study of figs. 3 and 
4 to choose a load region where the strain ageing yield points are still 
present with the load maintained (e.g. for loads less than 4-2 kg in fig. 3), 
and where unloading yield points would also occur by partly removing 
the load during the interruption (e.g. for loads greater than 1:4kg for 75% 
load removal in fig. 4). Thus in the load region between 1-4 and 4:2kg, 
a sequence of interruptions with increasing load removals should produce 
both kinds of yield points in the subsequent plastic flow. 

Figure 6 is a reproduction of an actual trace made by the recorder of the 
tensile machine during such a test on the alloy crystal T142 at 295°K 
in the load range 3-2-3-4kg. As the proportion of load removed during the 
constant time interval of 3 min increased from (a) 3% to (g) 96%, the 
following sequence was observed : 


(a2) 3% A small sharp yield point was accompanied by a fall in flow 
stress. 


(b) 16% The yield point vanished but the fall in flow stress remained. 


(c) 33% 

(d) 49% 

(e) 64% The flow stress on retesting was much the same as before the 
interruption. 

(f) 71% A rounded load drop was accompanied by an increase in flow 
stress. 

(g) 96% Complete load removal during the interruption produced a 
further increase in flow stress accompanied by a large but 
rounded yield point. 


The fall in flow stress was becoming noticeably smaller. 


Thus, gradually increasing load removals during constant time intervals 
produced, on one hand, a small sharp yield point and a softening of the 
crystal when the load was maintained, and on the other hand, a large 
rounded yield point and a hardening when most of the load was removed. 


P.M. 38 
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The time intervals of each interruption in this test was kept constant 
at 3min. If the process responsible for the initial softening of the crystal 
was not taking place during unloading and reloading, it might be argued 
that waiting times should not include the time taken to unload and reload. 
If this were the case, the increasing proportion of the 3 min interval taken 
up by unloading and reloading would explain the gradual decrease of 
softening. To examine this contention, two tests (p) and (q) were carried 
out to compare the effect of maintaining the load for a 3 min interruption, 
(test p) and removing 92% of the load, waiting 3 min and reloading, (testq). 
The waiting period of 3 min did not, in the case of test (q), include the time 
of unloading and reloading. These tests are shown in fig. 7 for the alloy 
crystal specimen T142 tested at 295°k. The results of tests (p) and (¢) 
are similar to those of tests (a) and (g) in fig. 6, and they indicate that the 
time taken to unload and reload is not related to the behaviour described. 


Fig. 7 


Composite diagram of the load-elongation relationships for alloy crystal T142 
in the ranges 3-4 to 3-5 kg load and 9-25 to 10-0% elongation after the 
following tests at 295°K. 


(p) Interruption of 3 min with 3% of load removed. 

(7) Remove 92% of the load, wait 3 min and reload. 

(7) Remove 92% of the load and reload where the total interruption 
time is 3 min. 

(s) Remove 92% of the load, wait 60 min and reload. 


This conclusion was confirmed by test (r), fig. 7, in which the 3-min time 
interval included the time taken to unload and reload, and the subsequent 
hardening and load drop produced was the same as for test (q). For long 
time intervals softening does occur even with the load removed. Test (s), 
fig. 7, shows that softening has occurred after a 60 min interval with 92% 
ofthe loadremoved. However, the rate of softening under these conditions. 
is very much slower than with the load maintained. 
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§ 4. SumMARY OF RESULTS 


An interrupted tensile test with the load maintained during the inter- 
ruption produced the following effects on retesting. 


(a) Sharp yield points were obtained with alloy crystals tested at room 
temperature. The magnitude of the yield point decreased with increase 
in applied load and eventually disappeared. No yield points were 
obtained with super-purity aluminium crystals or with aluminium alloy 
crystals tested at 90°K. 

(6) A progressive softening of a specimen tested at room temperature, 
indicated by a fall in flow stress, occurred for both alloy and super-purity 
aluminium crystals. The effect increased with increase in applied load, 
and with time of interruption ; it has to be noted, however, that at 90°xK the 
effect did not occur. No softening was observed during tests at 90°K. 


An interrupted tensile test with the load partly removed during the 
interruption produced the following effects on retesting. 


(a) The sharp initial yield points were suppressed. The degree of 
suppression increased with increase of proportion of load removed and as 
the series of tests progressed to high loads. 

(6) Softening at large extensions was diminished by load removal; this 
effect increased with increase of the proportion of load removed. 

(c) At a certain value of applied load, large load removals completely 
prevented room temperature softening and, in fact, caused a hardening. 
Associated with the hardening was a large, but rounded, yield point, and 
this occurred with both alloy and aluminium specimens. This yield point 
increased and sharpened with the proportion of load removed and with the 
extent of prior cold work of the crystal. 

(d) For crystals of different orientation, the onset of the unloading 
yield point occurred at lower extensions for crystals that work harden 
appreciably than it did for crystals which show easy glide. The unloading 
yield point did not occur until after the easy glide region. 

(e) Unloading yield points were much larger and developed more easily 
during tests at 90°K than at 295°K. 

(f) The magnitude of the unloading yield point was independent of time 
of interruption, but the hardening associated with it decreased with 
increase of waiting time at room temperature. 


§ 5. Discussion 


From the nature of the results, it is clear that a distinction must be made 
between two types of yield points. The initial sharp yield point, which 
occurred at low loads with the load maintained during the waiting period, 
has certain characteristics which indicate that it is a true strain-ageing 
yield point dependent on the presence of solute atoms for its occurrence. 
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It occurred only in the aluminium alloy crystals and not in the super- 
purity aluminium crystals; furthermore it occurred during tests at room 
temperature and not during tests at 90°K; it decreased with removal of 
load during the interruptions. Figure 6 shows the transition from the 
strain-ageing yield point to the unloading yield point as the load main- 
tained on the specimen during a constant waiting time is gradually 
decreased. 

The currently held theory of the strain-ageing yield point is due to 
Cottrell (1953). At temperatures at which solute atoms (zinc atoms in the 
cas? of the alloys used in this investigation) are able to diffuse through the 
crystal lattice, they will be attracted to positions of low energy adjacent 
to dislocations, where they form atmospheres which act as barriers to 
subsequent dislocation movement. Thus, the stress required to initiate 
slip is greater than that required to maintain slip, and a load relaxation 
will oceur at the onset of plastic flow. 

The softening of a crystal which occurs as a result of an interruption 
at room temperature after appreciable cold work is undoubtedly a recovery 
effect. Itis well known that cold-worked aluminium and dilute aluminium 
alloys will recover at room temperature. 

As a result of unloading, the formation of the unloading yield point, 
and the suppression of the recovery softening process, appear to be com- 
plementary effects, as revealed in fig. 6. 

Haasen and Kelly (1957) explain the formation of the unloading yield 
point by suggesting that sessile dislocations are formed through the inter- 
action of dislocations running back on intersecting slip planes as a result 
of unloading. The consequent anchoring of glissile dislocations would give 
rise to a yield point on retesting. The initial appearance of the unloading 
yield point only after the termination of the Stage I region of the stress— 
strain curve gives support to this mechanism. It is suggested that this 
explanation can be extended to account for the suppression of recovery 
softening which occurs at room temperature. With the load maintained 
the applied stress acting on the dislocations is balanced by the action of the 
back stress due to neighbouring dislocations. Thermal energy is sufficient 
to cause a re-distribution of dislocations forming a fairly well defined 
dislocation network. This would lead to a reduction in flow stress. 
The recovery process at room temperature cannot take place to the same 


extent if unloading has occurred, due to the anchoring of dislocations in the 
way described. 


§ 6. UNLOADING, StRamN AGEING AND RECOVERY 


The tests described in the previous sections have distinguished between 
two types of yield point and have shown a relationship between the 
development of an unloading yield point and the flow stress associated with 
it. The tests to be described in the present sections were carried out to 
examine more closely the connection between unloading, recovery and 
strain ageing by combining unloading and reloading with a waiting period 
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at load. Tests were carried out on both alloy and aluminium specimens 
at both room and liquid air temperatures. This procedure enabled the 
distinction to be made between yield points due to strain ageing and those 
due to unloading. 

The testing procedure was as follows: 


A specimen was strained at 295°K to 16-17% extension; the test tem- 
perature was then changed to 90°K. The stress-elongation curves for these 
two temperatures are shown in fig.8. The test was frequently interrupted 
to carry out the following four separate tests, generally in the sequence 
given. 

Test 1. The test was stopped and restarted after a time interval of 
5min. No load was deliberately removed during the inter- 
ruption. 

Test 2. The test was stopped for the purpose of removing a large 
percentage of the applied load which was re-applied immedi- 
ately to continue the test. 

Test 3. The test was stopped for an interval of 5min. The specimen 
was then unloaded and reloaded immediately to continue the 
test. 


Test 4. The test was stopped, the specimen unloaded and immediately 
reloaded nearly to the onset of plastic flow when an interval of 
5 min was allowed to occur before the test was continued. 


The diagrammatic illustration of each test is included in fig. 9. The 
extent of unloading in Tests 2, 3 and 4 was usually 80-90% of the applied 
load. 

A number of crystals were tested according to the above programme and 
the results obtained from the super-purity aluminium specimen T286 and 
the aluminium—0-42at.°% zinc specimen T316 are typical. Figure 8 
shows the initial orientation of these crystals together with their overall 
stress-elongation curves for extensions, partly at 295°K and partly at 90°xK. 
The results of the four tests at each of the positions A, B and C, fig. 8, 
are illustrated in fig. 9, which is a reproduction of the load-extension curves 
obtained directly from the recorded chart. The details of these tests are 
shown in the table, which gives the load and elongation values at the 
commencement of each test; the load and elongation ranges over which 
these tests extended; and the percentage load removed where applicable. 
The results and interpretation of these tests are presented below in detail 
with reference to fig. 9. 


6.1. Suwper-purity Aluminium Specimen T'286 
Position A 
At small extensions, little or no room temperature recovery is occurring, 
and this would account for the absence of softening in Test 1. Tests 2, 3 
and 4 indicate that unloading is having very little effect at this stage. 


Fig. 8 
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Stress-elongation curves for crystals tested at 295° K and 90°K. 
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Load-extension relationships on retesting after a variety of tests performed 
during interruptions of tensile tests on super-purity aluminium and 
aluminium-zine single crystals. 
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Position B 
After some 16% elongation, the behaviour is now very different. Waiting 
5 min without unloading (Test 1) produces a large fall in flow stress 
on retesting, which is indicative of the large amount of stress-assisted 
recovery occurring at room temperature at this extension. Unloading and 
reloading immediately (Test 2) produces a typical unloading yield point 
together with an absence of recovery softening indicated by an increase in 
flow stress. Tests 3 and 4, which combine a 5min wait either before or 
after unloading and reloading, produce less well-developed unloading 
yield points with flow stresses intermediate between those obtained in 
Tests land2. The negligible effect of unloading during the tests at position 
A might be attributed to an insufficient number of intersecting slip planes 
present after this small extension, and the corresponding small number of 
blocked dislocation groups present. The trapping of dislocations as a 
result of unloading would tend to inhibit their movement and rearrange- 
ment associated with recovery, leading to the observed suppression of 
recovery softening. The intermediate flow stress values after Tests 3 and 4 
suggest that some recovery is occurring after unloading and reloading 
(Test 4), while waiting 5 min before unloading and reloading allows slightly 
more recovery to occur as indicated by the slightly lower flow stress after 
Test 3 than after Test 4. 


Position C 

The same sequence of tests carried out at 90°K shows no recovery 
softening during Test 1, while all other tests involving unloading produce, 
on retesting, large unloading yield points. The similarity of results for 
Tests 2, 3 and 4 shows that the incorporation of a 5min waiting period, 
whether before or after unloading and reloading, does not substantially 
affect the shape or size of the unloading yield point. 


6.2. Aluminiuwm—0-42 at. % Zine Specimen T'316 

Position A 

The main difference between the tests on the alloy specimen after a 
small extension compared with the corresponding tests on the super- 
purity specimen is the occurrence of large yield points after both Tests 1 
and 4. It is noticeable that no yield points occurred after Tests 2 and 3, 
indicating that unloading and reloading prevents strain ageing from 
occurring, or as in the case of Test 3, unloading and reloading after an 
ageing period suppresses the occurrence of the yield point. This is in 
accord with earlier observations that unloading reduces the size of strain 
ageing yield points, the effect being greater for increased load removals and 
increase in specimen extension. 

The occurrence of the large yield point after Test 4 shows that a 5min 
ageing after unloading and reloading results in a larger yield point than is 
obtained by ageing for 5min without unloading as in Test 1. Even for 
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these small extensions, some recovery is already occurring as shown by the 
small difference in flow stress between Test 1 and Test 4 and also between 
Test 2 and Test 3. 

Unloading prevents the strain ageing yield point from occurring, even 
when an ageing period has occurred prior to unloading. This suggests 
that (as a result of the removal of the applied load) the running back of 
dislocations along slip planes (under the action of the back stress of neigh- 
bouring dislocations) is sufficient to dissociate the dislocations from their 
solute atom atmospheres formed during the prior ageing period. 


Position B 


Test 1 illustrates two aspects of recovery which are occurring after an 
elongation of 16% at 295°x. These are the fall in flow stress and the 
reduction in size of the strain ageing yield point in comparison with the 
yield points obtained after tests at position A where little or no recovery 
was occurring. The association of these two aspects of recovery and their 
increase with increase in crystal extension has been observed earlier (fig. 3). 
It is suggested that the dislocation network formed during recovery 
becomes saturated with solute atoms. This would have the effect of 
decreasing the available solute concentration for anchoring the potential 
glissile dislocations, giving rise to the observed decrease in yield point 
size. 

Unloading and reloading without waiting (Test 2) produces a yield 
point very similar to that produced after Test 2 at position B for the pure 
aluminium specimen. The size and shape of this unloading yield point 
can be directly compared with the larger and more abrupt strain ageing 
yield point. 

Unloading and reloading after an ageing period (Test 3) again prevents 
the strain ageing yield point from occurring and a reduced unloading yield 
point occurs accompanied by a flow stress intermediate between those 
obtained after Tests 1 and 2. 

Test 4 shows that a large yield point can be obtained if ageing is preceded 
by unloading and reloading. This might be explained, at least partly, by 
the suggested suppression of recovery by unloading, allowing more solute 
atoms to be locally available for anchoring the glissile dislocations. That 
this is not the complete explanation can be appreciated by reference to 
fig. 10, which shows how yield points arising from the four tests develop 
with stress for the alloy crystal during the room temperature deformation. 
Curves | and 4 represent the relationship between stress and the magnitude 
of the yield points formed as a result of Tests land 4. Both curves rise to a 
maximum very soon after the initial yield point and subsequently decrease 
with stress. Curve 4 is substantially higher than curve 1 at all stresses. 
This means that yield points arising from Test 4 are considerably larger 
than those after Test 1, even at low stresses where recovery effects are not 
yet appreciable. The principal cause of the large yield point after Test 4 is, 
therefore, more likely to be some combination of both unloading and ageing, 
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such as the ageing of sessile dislocations formed by prior unloading as 
proposed by Bolling (1959) in the case of «-brass. In contrast to curves 1 
and 4, curves 2 and 3 are typical of the development of essentially unloading 
yield points and which correspond to the development of the unloading 
yield point shown in fig. 4. Curve 3 is lower than curve 2 due to the 
recovery softening occurring during the 5min wait before unloading and 
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The variation of yield point size (A/) with stress after Tests 1, 2, 3 and 4 
performed during interruptions of tensile tests at 295°K on alloy 
crystal T316. 


reloading. It can also be seen in fig. 10 that curve 4 does not fall off at high 
stresses quite so fast as curve 1, although the difference issmall. It might 
be expected that the difference would be greater if recovery was being 
appreciably reduced by prior unloading and reloading. In contrast, fig. 11 
shows how changes in flow stress (Ah) vary with stress for the same tests. 
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Curve 1 falls away considerably faster than curve 4. A further indication 
of the importance of unloading on recovery is shown in fig. 12, which 
expresses the change in flow stress as a function of time of interruption of a 
series of tests performed on specimen T143 after 15S), elongation at room 
temperature. It is seen that if unloading and reloading precedes the 
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The variation of changes in flow stress (Ak) with stress after Tests 1, 2, 3 


and 4 performed during interruptions of tensile tests at 295°K on alloy 
crystal T316. 


waiting period, the subsequent recovery softening is considerably reduced. 
Hence, it is likely that part of the explanation for the large yield point 
obtained after Test 4 at large (specimen) extensions at room temperature 


is the partial suppression of recovery and the consequently diminished 
inhibiting effect of recovery on strain ageing. 


Position C 


Tests at 90°K are similar to the corresponding tests on the super-purity 
aluminium specimen. This is not unexpected as strain ageing does not 
occur at this temperature due to the absence of solute atom diffusion. 
Test 1 shows also that no recovery softening is taking place while Tests 2, 3 
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and 4, all of which involve unloading, exhibit large unloading yield points. 
The increase in size of these unloading yield points compared with tests 
at position C, for the super-purity aluminium crystal is due entirely to the 
larger applied loads and extensions operative during the alloy tests, as 
shown in the table. 
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The variation of changes in flow stress (Af) as a function of waiting time for 
alloy crystal T143 after 15% elongation at 295°K. 


§ 7. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Test stopped and restarted after a time interval of 5min during 
which time no load was deliberately removed 
295°K. The alloy crystal exhibited a strain ageing yield point while the 
aluminium crystal did not. At large extensions, a fall in flow stress 


Test 1. 
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occurred in both crystals and was accompanied, in the case of the alloy 
crystal, by a strain ageing yield point of diminished size. Both effects are 
attributed to recovery. 

90°K. No yield points were observed in either specimen and. no fall in 
flow stress occurred. This is explained by the absence of strain ageing and 
recovery at this temperature. 


Test 2. Test stopped for the purpose of removing a large percentage of the 
applied load which was re-applied immediately to continue the test 
295°K. No large effect was observed in either crystal at small extensions 
indicating that the strain ageing yield point was prevented from occurring 
in the alloy crystal. At large extensions, unloading yield points in both 
crystals occurred accompanied by an absence of recovery softening which 
is attributed to a suppression of recovery by unloading. 
90°K. Large unloading yield points occurred in both crystals. 


Test 3. Test stopped for an interval of 5min, specimen then unloaded and 
reloaded ummediately to continue the test 


295°K. At small extensions, no yield points were observed in either 
specimen indicating that the effects of strain ageing in the case of the 
alloy crystal were eliminated as a result of subsequent unloading. At 
large extensions unloading yield points and increases in flow stress occurred, 
but to a smaller extent than in Test 2. 

90°K. Large unloading yield points occurred in both crystals. 


Test 4. Test stopped, specimen unloaded and vmmediately reloaded nearly 
to the onset of plastic flow, left for 5min before the test was continued 


295°K. At small extensions no yield points and no change in flow stress 
were observed for the aluminium crystal while at large extensions an 
unloading yield point and an increase in flow stress occurred. Both these 
effects were slightly larger than those obtained in Test 3, but not as large 
as in Test 2. Well developed yield points occurred for both extremes of 
extension for the alloy crystal accompanied by an increase in flow stress. 
It is suggested that the ageing of sessile dislocations is mainly responsible 
for this effect, whilst a contributory factor is the inhibiting effect of un- 
loading on recovery which would otherwise reduce the strain ageing yield 
point at the large extension (as in Test 1). 

90°x. Large unloading yield points occurred in both crystals. 


§ 8. DIscUSSION 
The factors governing the appearance of unloading effects implies that 
_ their explanation is closely associated with the mechanism of work harden- 
ing. According to the latest ideas on work hardening (Basinski 1959) 
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Lomer—Cottrell sessiles are not now considered to play such an important 
role than hitherto supposed. At the same time they must contribute to the 
general picture of work hardening and their existence can satisfactorily 
explain the experimental features of unloading. The increased yield point 
obtained if ageing is preceded by unloading and reloading has been ex- 
plained in part by the ageing of sessile dislocations. This implies that the 
dislocations held back by sessiles are released by the break down of the 
latter in a way discussed by Stroh (1956), rather than by cross slipping 
around the obstacles. Otherwise ageing the sessiles would not be expected 
to enhance the yield point. 


§ 9. CONCLUSIONS 


Unloading yield points occur in both aluminium and dilute aluminium— 
‘zine single crystals. Strain ageing yield points are suppressed or enhanced 
depending whether ageing occurs before or after unloading and reloading. 
The results suggest that the ageing of sessile dislocations formed by 
unloading is largely responsible for the enhanced yield point. In addition, 
room temperature recovery, which produces a fall in flow stress, and a 
reduced strain ageing yield point can be partially suppressed by unloading, 
and this effect contibutes to the enhanced yield point if ageing is preceded 
by unloading and reloading. 
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ABSTRACT 


The dynamical theory of electron diffraction including a term to take 
account of absorption has been’applied to explain some contrast anomalies 
observed at extinction contours and stacking faults on transmission electron 
micrographs of metal foils. The theory is at present phenomenological 
because the detailed mechanism of the absorption process is not understood. 
This paper reports some preliminary results of the theory and compares 
them with observations. 


OBSERVATIONS by transmission electron microscopy on thin foils of several 
metals have revealed certain interesting contrast effects at extinction 
contours and stacking faults. These effects can be explained in terms of an 
anomalous absorption effect similar to the well-known Borrmann effect 
(1941, 1950) observed with x-rays. 

Figure 1 (a) and (0) and fig. 2§ show typical examples of the appearance 
of bend extinction contours (Heidenreich 1949) observed on transmission 
electron micrographs of thin and thicker areas of metal foils. Figure 1 (a) 
is a bend contour in a thin region of aluminium foil. Selected area electron 
diffraction patterns have shown that such a contour is produced by two 
lowest order Bragg reflections hkl and hki. For example the area of the 
foil labelled A in fig. 1 (a) gives rise to a strong 111 reflection together with a 
weak III reflection, while the area labelled B gives rise to a strong 111 
reflection and a weak 111 reflection. Subsidiary maxima are visible on 
either side of the principal dark contours A and B. In the region lying 
between the two principal contours the intensity transmitted in the bright 
field image (fig. 1(a@)) is observed to be lower than that on the other sides 
of the principal contours. This asymmetry in the intensity transmitted on 
either side of a Bragg reflection increases with increasing foil thickness 
while the visibility of subsidiary maxima decreases. In thicker regions a 
bend extinction contour appears as a dark band. An example of this is 
shown in fig. 2, which is a bright field micrograph taken from a copper foil. 


+ Communicated by the Authors. Cai 
t On leave of absence from Kyoto Technical University, Japan. 
§ Figures 1 and 2 and figs. 7 and 8 are shown as plates. 
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In this case no subsidiary maxima are visible. The interior of the band is 
very dark, while the light borders of the band show very good electron 
transmission. Note that the dislocations are very clearly visible in these 
regions. ‘The bands can be swept across the field of view by tilting the 
specimen. Selected area diffraction patterns have confirmed that the 
transparent borders are associated with particularly strong incident and 
lowest order reflected waves in agreement with the observations of Kohra 
and Watanabe (1959) on molybdenite crystals. The intensity asymmetry 
in thin regions and the disappearance of subsidiary contours in thick regions 
are not predicted by the usual dynamical theory of diffraction (without 
absorption). 

The presence of considerable background scattering and Kikuchi lines 
on selected area diffraction patterns suggest that incoherent scattering of 
electrons may be responsible for the contrast anomalies discussed above. 
A phenomenological description of the effect of incoherent scattering (here- 
after referred to as absorption) can be obtained by application of the 
dynamical equations of electron diffraction to a crystal with complex lattice 
potential. The imaginary part of the lattice potential gives rise to absorp- 
tion. Yoshioka (1957) has given a general quantum mechanical justifica- 
tion of this procedure. In considering the explanation of the observations 
it is important to note that both types of bend contour mentioned above 
are produced by two lowest order Bragg reflections, i.e. the so-called 
‘systematic’ reflections on opposite sides of the origin of reciprocal space. 
The dynamical theory of electron diffraction for two strong reflections 
(i.e. a three-beam theory) should therefore be applied. However, numerical 
calculations for this case have shown that the main qualitative features of 
the results are unchanged by applying the usual two-beam theory to one- 
half of the bend contour. The theory is then identical with that of the 
corresponding x-ray Borrmann effect which has been treated by Zachariasen 
(1945), by Von Laue (1949) and by Hirsch (1952). Figure 3(a) and (bd) 
shows typical intensity profiles of one-half of a bend extinction contour for 
bright and dark field images respectively, calculated by the one strong 
reflection approximation (i.e. a two-beam theory). It will be noted that 
the intensity of the bright field image is asymmetrical about the centre of 
the reflection, while the peak of maximum intensity is displaced from the 
centre. However, in the dark field image there is no asymmetry and the 
peak maximum occurs at the centre of the reflection. This has been 
observed experimentally. Figure 1 (b) is the dark field image in the strong 
reflection from the area A in fig. 1(a). To a rough approximation the 
image appears symmetrical. The exact symmetry of course will depend on 
the nature of the buckling of the foil. The vertical scale of the intensity in 
fig. 3 depends on the mean absorption coefficient of the material, while the 
shape of the curves depends on the crystal thickness t, and on two parameters 
ty and 7». ty is the extinction distance calculated from t)=AH/V ,, where 
A is the electron wavelength, H is the electron energy in volts, V 7 18 the 
Fourier coefficient of order g of the real part of the complex lattice potential 
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and 8 is the reciprocal lattice vector corresponding to the Bragg reflection. 
Extinction distances for low-order reflections of face-centred cubic metals 
are of the order of a few hundred angstroms (Whelan 1959, Hirsch eé al. 
1960). 7) is an absorption parameter derived from the same formula by 
substituting for V, the Fourier coefficient of order g of the imaginary part 
of the complex lattice potential. The spacing between the subsidiary 
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(a) Theoretical profile of the bright field image of one-half of a bend extinction 
contour in a thin region such as fig. 1 (a). The ordinate is the intensity 
transmitted on a linear scale which depends on the mean absorption 
coefficient. The abscissa x (see Whelan and Hirsch 1957 a) represents 
deviation from the Bragg angle. x=0 corresponds to the exact Bragg 
angle. Note the asymmetry of the bright field image. (6) Profile of 
the dark field image corresponding to (a). (t/ty=1-5, t/t) =0-15.) 


maxima in fig. 3 (a) is determined by t/t), while the shape of the curve, i.e. 
the degree of asymmetry and the amplitude of the subsidiary oscillations, 
depends on ¢/7). The quantity zt/r, is identical with the parameter Ak 
used by Zachariasen (1945) and by Hirsch (1952). Figure 3(a) and (0) 
corresponds to t/t) = 1-5 and t/r)=0-15. As t/79 increases the asymmetry of 
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the bright field image increases while the amplitude of the subsidiary 
oscillations decreases. Figure 4(a) and (6) shows intensity profiles for 
t/tj=10 and t/r,=1-0. Figure 4(a) accounts qualitatively for the nature 
of one-half of the bend extinction contour observed in thick regions 
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(a) Theoretical profile of the bright field image of one-half of a bend extinction 
contour in a thick region such as fig. 2. Note the absence of subsidiary 
maxima and the displacement s of the peak from the exact Bragg angle. 
(6) Profile of the dark field image corresponding to (a).  (t/t)=10, 
t/r>=1.) 


(fig. 2). Note that for thick crystals (fig. 4(a) and (6)) the intensity 
profile of the dark field image is similar in nature to that of the bright field 
image except for a displacement s of the peak of the bright field image from. 
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the exact Bragg condition. This is the phenomenon of ‘reversal’ of the 
extinction line and has been discussed by Hirsch (1952) for the x-ray 
case. This effect in thick regions has also been verified experimentally. 

The theory has been extended to calculate the profile of fringes observed 
at stacking faults in face-centred cubic metals. The formal theory 
can easily be obtained from that given by Whelan and Hirsch (1957 a, b) 
by allowing the parameters 8, and f, used by those authors to become 
complex and by including a mean absorption coefficient. The theory leads 
to the following results. 


(a) At the reflecting position for small ¢/7), the fringe profiles exhibit 
alternating intensities of fringe maxima or minima depending on crystal 
thickness. The spacing between the intensity maxima corresponds approxi- 
mately to $¢) as in the theory without absorption. The difference between 
adjacent intensity minima is larger near the edges of the fault (fig. 5 (a)), 
while the peak intensity transmitted in the middle of the fault is smaller 
than that at the edges. In fact in fig. 5 (a) the choice of absorption para- 
meters (t/é) = 5, t/t) = 0-35) is such that the subsidiary minima are suppressed 
at the light fringes A near the edges of the fault although they are visible at 
B. The intensity profile of the bright field image is symmetrical about the 
centre of the fault. 


(>) Figure 5(a) shows that the theory accounts for the absence of sub- 
sidiary fringes near the edges of the fault, an effect which was tentatively 
attributed by Whelan and Hirsch (1957 b) to strains due to a surface oxide 
film. Figure 7 shows an example of a stacking fault in stainless steel 
where the subsidiary fringes near the edges of the fault are not visible. 
It is thought that this micrograph corresponds fairly closely to the con- 
dition of fig. 5 (a). 

(c) The profile of the dark field image is asymmetrical about the centre 
of the fault (fig. 5(b)). This has been verified experimentally. 


(d) At the reflecting position for large t the subsidiary maxima or minima 
tend to disappear except near the centre of the fault. In this case the 
spacing between the main fringes near the edges of the fault corresponds 
tot). The mean intensity transmitted in the dark and bright field images 
and the visibility of the fringes is lower near the centre of the fault as shown 
in fig. 6 (a) and (6), for which t/t, = 8, t/77=0-56. Figure 8showsan example 
of the decrease in visibility of the fringes near the centre of a fault in stain- 
less steel. It is thought that this micrograph corresponds closely to the 
theoretical curve of fig. 6 (a). 

The results show that absorption effects must be considered to explain 
the fine detail of transmission electron micrographs of thick metal foils. 
At present however there is no theoretical treatment of incoherent scattering 
in metals which leads to a reliable estimate of the absorption parameter 75. 
The observations on aluminium and stainless steel foils can be explained 
on the assumption that 7, is about 10 to 15timest). The detailed mechanism 
of the absorption process is also unknown. 


P.M. ou. 
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(a) Theoretical profile of the bright field image of the interference fringes at 
a stacking fault in a face-centred cubic metal. The ordinate is the 
intensity transmitted on a linear scale which depends on the mean 
absorption coefficient. The abscissa z/t) is proportional to distance on 
the image measured from the centre of the fault (2=0) (see Whelan 
and Hirsch 1957 a). The curve is calculated from the exact Bragg 
angle (vx=0). Note the weak dark fringes at B and the absence of 
similar fringes at A. Note also that the image is symmetrical about z=0. 
Compare with fig. 7. (6) Dark field image corresponding to (a). Note 
the asymmetry of the image about z=0. (t/tp =5, t/79>=0-35.) 
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It is in principle possible to estimate 7, from bright field and dark field 
micrographs. For example in thick regions the displacement s (fig. 4 (b)) 
between the peaks of dark field and bright field images is a function of 
t/r9, and provided ¢ is known, 7, can be estimated ifs ismeasured. Measure- 
ments of the intensity transmitted at extinction contours relative to that 
of the incident beam could also be used to determine the mean absorption 
coefficient. Then if tr, were known for several reflections, the atomic form 
factor for incoherent scattering could be derived. 
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(a) Theoretical profile at the exact Bragg angle of the bright field image of 
the fringes at a stacking fault in a thicker region. Note the absence of 
subsidiary dark fringes except near the centre of the fault. Note also 
the decrease in visibility of the fringes near the centre of the fault. 
Compare with fig. 8. (b) Dark field image corresponding to (qa). 
(t/t) =8, t/7) = 0-56.) 
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An interesting application of the results for a stacking fault arises from 
the symmetry and asymmetry about the centre of the fault of bright field 
and dark field images respectively. For certain symmetrical orientations of 
a f.c.c. plate crystal (e.g. (100) parallel to the surface) it is not possible from 
the bright field image of a stacking fault alone to decide which edge of the 
fault corresponds to the top or bottom surface of the crystal. However, 
comparison of fig. 5 (a) and (bd) (or fig. 6 (a) and (b)) shows that at one edge of 
the fault bright field and dark field images tend to be similar in nature, 
whereas at the other edge they tend to be complementary. These two 
cases correspond to the intersection of the fault with the surfaces closest to 
and furthest away from the electron beam source respectively. Therefore 
bright field and dark field images of a fault should be sufficient to 
differentiate between the two edges. Similar considerations would be 
expected to hold for dotted (fringed) dislocation images. 

The theory also accounts qualitatively for certain other contrast effects 
observed at dislocations, such as the dotted appearance near the surfaces 
of dislocations running obliquely through foils (Hirsch et al. 1960) and the 
general dark nature (free from dotted effects) of the images of dislocations 
in the interior of thick crystals. These effects would be analogous to the 
decreasing transmitted intensity and visibility of fringes at a stacking fault 
towards the centre of the fault. Full details of the theory outlined in this 
paper will be published later. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Heat and Thermodynamics. Fifth edition. By J. K. Rosurrs, revised by 
A. R. Miller. (Blackie, 1960.) [Pp. 619.] Price £2 5s. 

Tue fifth edition of this well-known text-book consists essentially of the 
edition of 1950 together with some 25 pages of new material. The changes 
appear to be, for the most part, those necessitated by advances in 
technique or by changes in convention. For example, the section on 
magnetic cooling reports the successful outcome of the attempts at nuclear 
demagnetization, and the chapter on temperature mentions the new definition 
of the Thermodynamic Scale in terms of a single fixed point. daAs 


Hypersonic Flow. Edited by A. R. Cottar and J. Trnkier. (Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1960.) [Pp. xv+432.] Price £3 10s. 


Tuts book is a record of the eleventh Colston Symposium, held at the University 
of Bristol in April 1959, which was devoted to Hypersonic Flow. Fifteen 
papers were presented, which are all reproduced here in full together with a 
report of the discussion after each paper. The scope of the papers range 
from surveys of the experimental work being carried out at various laboratories 
throughout the world to applied research on the design of hypersonic vehicles 
and the theoretical solution of particular flow problems. The book will be 
of great intesest to active workers in the field of hypersonic flow, but cannot 
be recommended to the reader who knows little about the subject and wishes 
to learn more. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the very attractive appearance 
of the book. Een: 


Non-Relativistic Quantum Mechanics. By R. M. Suurrro. (Edinburgh 
University Press, 1960.) [Pp.230.] Price £1 15s. 


ALTHOUGH there are numerous treatises on Quantum Theory, there is room 
for a modern teaching text for undergraduates. Here is a nice straightforward 
account of the standard theory, without frills but quite clear and explicit. 
Whilst the argument is mathematical rather than ‘ physical ’ nothing is laboured 
and there are no obvious omissions. It is going to be extremely useful, 
especially for good students who are not specializing in mathematical physics 
but who need to learn the key ideas from a modern standpoint. I only wonder 
whether the author will succeed in his attempt to put across pure matrix 
mechanics at an early stage before the reader has had much experience with 
the general properties of wave functions. The conceptual jump from energy 
levels and wave packets to states and operators is the most important and 
difficult thing to learn in the course and is, perhaps, best approached more 
gently. But the direct attack is certainly worth trying. Je MZ: 


Progress in Elementary Particle and Cosmic Ray Physics. Vol. V. Edited by 
J. G. Witson and S. A. WontHuysen. (Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1960.) [Pp. 461.] Price £4 5s. 

Tux earlier volumes in this series were entitled Progress in Cosmic Ray Physics. 

With the great accelerators encroaching more and more on the high energy 

region, the editors felt that the title and the contents of the series should include 

elementary particle physics. Clearly this is a wise change. 
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The present volume consists of review articles on weak decays, nucleon— 
nucleon scattering, anti-nucleons, cosmic ray jets, the absorption of negative 
muons. Of these perhaps the most stimulating is the article on jets by D. H. 
Perkins, in which the puzzle of the high degree of elasticity in very high-energy 
collisions is emphasized. J.” He 


Theory of Elementary Particles. By P. Roman. (Amsterdam : North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1960.) [Pp. xii+575.] Price £5. 


THE main part of this volume consists of a very careful and very detailed 
discussion of those groups which are used for classifying the elementary particles 
and for examining the selection rules that govern their interactions. The 
representations of the four-dimensional orthogonal group and its sub-groups 
are considered in detail, and applied to spin and rotation, the Lorentz invariance 
of generalized field equations, and the various theories of isobaric space. 
The discrete operations, space inversion, time reversal and charge conjugation 
are also examined and there is a clear discussion of parity violation. 

The mathematical apparatus which is set up is perhaps somewhat more 
elaborate than is necessary for the job it does, and in places the notation is 
too generalized and too cumbersome. Nevertheless this must be a valuable 
book for anyone who wishes to know what are the mathematical foundations 
of the symmetry principles of elementary particle physics. J. 


Electrons and Phonons. By J. M. Ziman. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1960.) (Pp. 554.] Price £4 4s. 


Tats book is excellent. The author sets out to describe the bulk of the electron 
and phonon theory of solids with emphasis on transport phenomena. While 
presupposing only an elementary knowledge of wave mechanics, he succeeds 
beyond all expectations and, indeed, it is impossible to think of a single criticism 
which can be made of content or of presentation. The author’s style is so 
lively that the reader’s attention is always captured even throughout the more 
sophisticated sections of the book and important principles are clearly dis- 
tinguished from subsidiary points in a way usually possible only in lectures. 
The subject matter is logically organized and the index so good that it is 
easy to find the discussion of any particular problem. As a result the book 
will be just as valuable to the established research worker as it is to the graduate 
student. It is quite obviously one of those few books which we always want 
close to hand and despite its high cost must be regarded as indispensable 
to any worker or student in this field W. M. 


Introduction to Statistical Thermodynamics. By T. L. Hwy. (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1960.) [Pp. xiv+508.] 
Price £3 14s. 


Tuis volume is intended—as its title implies—as an introductory text-book 
on equilibrium statistical mechanics, and as such is aimed at the same public 
as Rushbrooke’s text-book. It is mainly meant to be used for courses for 
chemists—in Great Britian it would serve admirably for a final Honours Year 
course. The coverage of topics is very broad and gives a good idea of modern— 
that is, post-war—developments in statistical thermodynamics. After a 
short introduction on the principles of statistical mechanics (although this is 
called ‘ quantum ’ statistical mechanics, quantum mechanics only is invoked 
in assuming quantization of energy ; the typical quantum mechanical aspects 
of the Fermi—Dirac and Bose—Einstein’s statistics are only very briefly discussed 
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in the very last chapter) the main part of the book is concerned with applications. 
These range from perfect monatomic, diatomic, and polyatomic gases to the 
theory of polymer and polyelectrolytic solutions and gels. A large number 
of exercises of a broad range of difficulty make this book even more useful, 
and this reviewer expects that it will be widely used by physical chemists. 
D. ter Haar. 


Optics of Thin Films. By Antonin VaS8i6EK. (North-Holland Publishing 

Company, 1960.) [Pp. xii+403.] Price £4. 

THE applied optics of thin films has become an important subject in the past 
twenty years but there is still no good general text on it. Professor Vagiéek’s 
book is an interesting essay which recalls its author’s striking personality but 
it is too uneven and sketchy to be useful as a text-book. It deals with Fresnel’s 
formulae, reflection and transmission by one, two and many films, metallic 
films and polarization effects. The treatment is almost entirely theoretical ; 
there is nothing about methods of producing thin films, a very little about 
measuring their properties and some mention of applications. 

The author points out in the preface that the book reflects his own interests 
and this is certainly clear from the lists of references alone. This bias results 
in unnecessary detail on some topics, e.g. it is hardly necessary nowadays 
to devote about 100 pages to deriving and discussing special formulae for one 
and two films when these follow immediately from the general formulae for 
n films. On the other hand, many important properties of periodic multilayers 
are omitted ; if the author had applied the Brillouin zone theory here he 
would not have made the following misleading statement (p. 238) : “‘ Although 
the greatest reflectivity increases further with increasing number of films, 
the spectral region of this high reflectivity narrows somewhat’’. It does 
not. Results are frequently obtained for multilayers and also for single absor- 
bing films by considering multiple reflections and there is much discussion 
about the validity of this and other methods. It seems to the reviewer that 
provided the elementary but tedious mathematics is correctly carried out, 
all such phenomenological approaches must lead to the same results since 
they are all based ultimately on Maxwell’s equations. 

To sum up, those familiar with the subject of thin film optics will enjoy 
reading this book but it cannot rank either as a reference work, since it covers 
too little ground, or as a research monograph, since it is too laboured on 
elementary points. VV soa NV 3 


Foundations of Electromagnetic Theory. By Joun R. Rerrz and FREDERICK 
J. Mitrorp. (Addison-Wesley, 1960.) [Pp. 387.] Price £2 9s. 
Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. By E. M. Pucu and E. W. Puc. 
(Addison-Wesley, 1960.) Price £2 9s. 
Foundations of Electromagnetic Theory is a text written for a course on electricity 
and magnetism for physicists, advertised as ‘‘at advanced undergraduate 
level ’’, though it does not quite cover all that might be expected in Cambridge 
of a final year student. It starts with electrostatics at a level including the 
use of Poisson’s equation and the uniqueness theorem, and covers the usual 
range through Maxwell’s equations up to the radiation from a dipole aerial 
and from an accelerating point charge. Two chapters on the microscopic 
theory of dielectrics and magnetism are included, as well as an interesting 
chapter on the behaviour of plasmas. However, there are also a few gaps, 
with no mention for example of noise, valves, the impulse response of a two- 
terminal system, or the formulation of magnetostatic energy in the presence 
of permanent magnets. The Drude formula for the conductivity of a metal 
contains the usual incorrect factor of 4. 
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On the whole the style is extremely clear, and the book can be warmly 
recommended as a good text for third year students. There are also many 
examples, the typography is pleasing, and the diagrams are up to the usual 
superlative Addison-Wesley standard. It seems hardly necessary to remark 
these days that rationalized M.K.S. units are used. 

The second book Principles of Electricity and Magnetism covers almost 
exactly the same ground but at a somewhat lower standard, particularly 
in the use of mathematics. The style is rather ponderous. Woes Xe) 


Selected Lectures in Modern Physics. Edited by H. Mzssex. (Macmillan, 
1960.) Price 30s. 


In January 1958 the Nuclear Research Foundation arranged a series of lectures 
on selected topics in physics, in the University of Sydney. The objective was 
a refresher course for science teachers which would stimulate interest and, 
eventually, encourage students to read Science or Engineering at Universities. 
This book is a reprint of the lectures, and it is interesting to note that a copy 
was issued, free, to every science teacher in the State of New South Wales. 

There are 22 lectures in the book, given by 18 people and, as might be 
expected, the emphasis is strongly placed upon nuclear physics. The first 
nine lectures deal with various aspects of this subject—if we include cosmic 
radiation under the same general heading. There are three lectures related 
to astrophysics, two on relativity, and the remainder on a variety of topics. 
In an effort of this kind, the choice of subject matter is to some extent dictated 
by the interests of the lecturers available, and to some extent also by the 
possibility of adding a little glamour to an elementary exposition. The former 
factor doubtless accounts for the inclusion of a most interesting chapter on 
‘“‘ Physics in Rainmaking ”’ and the latter for the fact that there is no mention 
of solid state physics apart from one lecture on “ Transistor Electronics ’’. 
In the same way, it is understandable that many of the passing references to 
particular pieces of research are to Australian work. 

The style and standard of the individual lectures varies considerably. There 
is the frankly chatty and conversational style of ‘‘ How to talk to an Electronic 
Brain’ and the rather thorough and formal exposition of ‘‘ Precise Measure- 
ment’. This last, although a fascinating subject is a little unexpected, 
in a book on ‘‘ Modern Physics ’’, as indeed is the lecture on “‘ The Concept 
of Temperature’. Some of the lectures are well written and easy to read, 
others are more difficult, either because of the inherent difficulty of the subject— 
e.g. “ Strange Particles’? —or because of defects of presentation. The second 
lecture on Nuclear Energy, dealing with reactor technology is little more than 
a set of lecture notes and contains the correct, but unhelpful, paragraph : 

‘““ Example of gases H,, He, CO,, Ng, Air, A.” 

_ It would perhaps be unfair to criticize the book for a lack of balance either 
in subject matter or in treatment. It could form a useful addition to sixth 
form and University libraries, where harassed students writing essays would 
welcome it, and find the short reading lists appended to many of the lectures 
very helpful. Nutley) 


Solid State Physics. Vol. 10. Edited by F. Serrz and D. Turnpatn. (New 
York : Academic Press, 1960.) [Pp. 516.] Price $14.50. 


THE mixture as before—Positron Annihilation (Wallace); Diffusion in 
Metals (Lazarus); Wave Functions for Electron-Excess Color Centres in 
Alkali Halide Crystals (Gourary and Adrian) ; Continuum Theory of Stationary 
Dislocations (de Wit) ; Theoretical Aspects of Superconductivity (the late 
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Professor M. R. Schatroth). I still think that it is a mistake to ask every 
well known scholar in the field to write a review of his subject, instead of 
commissioning longer, broader, more integrated articles and books from 
carefully selected people. But the series continues to be useful for reference. 


de MieZ: 


Introduction to Solids. By L. V. Azanorr. (McGraw-Hill, 1960.) [Pp. 460.] 
Price £3 14s. 


AN amusing consequence of progress in science is that it keeps making nonsense 
of the inter-disciplinary frontiers so firmly defended by the academic pundits. 
This book correctly.claims to be “ suitable for students of chemistry, ceramics, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, physics and all engineering fields dealing with solid 
state”. All that it does is to collect together all the physical properties of 
solids, and indicate their explanation. It is not a very advanced book ; there is 
really no mathematics, and some of the more complicated topics are blocked 
in rather sketchily. But the author’s instinct to explain things in terms 
of 3-dimensional geometry is essentially sound. Solids, like works of architects, 
are structures, and this is more directly relevant, for most scientific purposes, 
than that they are also minimum free energy states of ensembles of solutions 
of the quantum-mechanical many-body problem. Here is a lively, well- 
written, elementary text book for ordinary undergraduates. It is what we 
have been needing for a long time. pean Zi: 


Advances in Cryogenic Engineering. Vol. 5. Edited by K. D. TimmeErnaus. 
(New York : Plenum Press Inc., 1960.) [Pp. 582.] Price $13.50. 


Tuts volume contains the papers delivered at the Conference on Cryogenic 
Engineering held at the University of California on September 2-4, 1959. 

The primary emphasis at this conference was on the use of cryogenic liquids 
as fuels for missiles and the majority of the papers dealt with problems arising 
from this application. There can be no doubt that the book is essential 
reading for all engineers working in this field. Many of the papers will also 
be of interest to a wider public, especially the series of articles on thermal 
insulation and the experimental studies of the burning and explosion of 


hydrogen. J. A. 


Physics of the Atom. By M. Russert WeHRand James A. Richarps. (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley; and London, 1960.) [Pp. xi+420.] Price £2 9s. 


MopERN physics, interpreted as the contribution of the twentieth century 
to the subject, is gradually working its way further and further back in 
university and now even in school courses. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
have a satisfactory treatment which combines the classical approach with the 
modern, the older knowledge being entirely re-seen in the light of the new. 
Until that happens, we have an increasing number of tests from which to choose 
in shaping an introductory course in atomic and nuclear physics to follow 
the traditional grounding in heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism. 
For reasons which it would be interesting to analyse, they mostly come from 
authors in the United States and very few from the United Kingdom. The 
latest addition to the ranks is also American, and it is perhaps best to compare 
it with its stable-mates. 
Wehr and Richards have set out to write a sequel to the well-established 
University Physics of Sears-Zemansky. Twelve chapters take the student 
from the atomic view of matter, electricity and radiation, through relativity, 
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x-rays and the wave-particle concept to the solid state, with nuclear physics 
occupying the last four chapters. The treatment is largely chronological and 
in this respect, as in the informal, almost colloquial style, the book is akin 
to Oldenberg’s Introduction to Atomic Physics. It is distinctly more advanced, 
however, in that it has “ not hesitated to use calculus where it is appropriate ”’. 
The amount of mathematical development is very limited, nevertheless, 
except in the chapter on relativity. It is thus much less suited to a university 
introductory course as usually understood in this country than is French’s 
Principles of Modern Physics, for example. It should be much more useful 
to sixth forms, as a chatty and more or less painless survey for the would-be 
physicist of the territory he must later explore in greater detail. It should 
also fit well into a broad course in physical science for chemists, engineers 
or others who want only a nodding acquaintance with the ideas of modern 
physics, without a detailed mastery of its techniques. If they work through 
a good selection of problems at the end of each chapter, they could pick up 
quite a lot of these also, if they would. The text is very well set-out, the 
diagrams are excellent, and plenty of references are given for further reading. 
One can well imagine a youngster’s imagination being fired on coming upon 
such a readable and intelligently presented account of what physics now 
means, after all the drudgery of the old school mill. But at the same time 
someone ought to warn him that it is not always so easy as it is made to sound 
in these pages. V. E. G. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Formation and Trapping of Free Radicals. Edited by A. M. Bass and H. P. 
MeGa (New York and London: Academic Press, 1960.) [Pp. 522.] 
16.00. 


The Other Side of the Moon. Issued by the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 
Translated from the Russian by J. B. SyKus. (Pergamon Press, 1960.) 
[Pp. 36.] 10s. 6d. 


Sector-focused Cyclotrons. Proceedings of an Informal Conference, Sea Island, 
Georgia, February 2-4, 1959. Nuclear Science Series Report, No. 26. 
(Washington, D.C.; National Academy of Sciences, 1959.) [Pp.291.] $2.50. 


Cosmology. By H. Bonpr. Second Edition. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1960.) [Pp. 182.] Price 30s. 
This is a second edition of a well-known work. 


Uber neue Rechnungsgrundlagen der Atom- und Strahlungsphysik. By Karu 
hoe (Wien: Verlag Neue Physik, 1959.) [Pp.78.] Price D.M. 7.50 
Ss. 6d. ; 


Dynamics of Climate. The Proceedings of a Conference on the Application of 
Numerical Integration Techniques to the Problem of the General Circulation 
held October 26-28, 1955. Edited by R. L. Prurrsr. (Pergamon Press, 
1960.) [Pp. 137.] Price £1 15s. 
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lp 
Electron micrograph showing ¢1120) traces at a, b, c, d, e, pyramidal traces at 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and loops along traces B, C, D, E and G. The 
dislocation which produced trace E has cross glided at O, acquiring a 
multiple jog and forming a row of loops. 
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Fig. 6 


Loops along pyramidal traces. A (1120) dislocation is pinned at three loops. 
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Heavily deformed region showing (1120) dislocations pinned at loops. 
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Clusters of loops along overlapping glide traces. 
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Fig. 10 
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(a) {0001} loops with vanishing contrast along a direction parallel to strongly 
reflecting (1120) planes. 
(b) Diffraction pattern for (a), showing the 1120 spot. 
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Fig. 10 (continued) 
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(c) Both (0001) loops (at A) and (1123) loops formed by the same dislocation 
mechanism. 


(d) Diffraction pattern of (c). 
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Fig. 11 


Sequence showing the annealing of loops at room temperature. The numbers 
refer to the time in minutes at which exposures were made. 
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Fig. 11 (continued) 
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PBe PRICE Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 5, Pl. 128. 


Fig. 11 (continued) 
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Fig. 1 


(0) 
(a) Bright field micrograph of a bend extinction contour in aluminium foil. 
The contour is produced by the 111 reflection (A) and the ITI reflection 
(B). Note the difference between the intensities transmitted inside 
and outside the contour. Mag. x 53000. (6) Dark field image of the 
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Bright field micrograph of a bend extinction contour in a thick region of copper 
foil (exact thickness not known). The transparent regions correspond 
to strong 111 and 111 reflections respectively. Note the absence of 
subsidiary maxima and minima as in fig. 1 (a4). Mag. = 30 000. 


Fig. 7 
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Bright field micrograph of a stacking fault in stainless steel. Note the subsi- 
diary dark fringes B and the absence of similar fringes at A. Compare 
with fig. 5 (a). C-—C is a slip trace produced by a moving dislocation 
and should not be confused with the fault contrast. Mag. x 130 000. 
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Fig. 8 
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Bright field micrograph of a stacking fault in stainless steel showing fringes 
similar to the type predicted in fig. 6 (a). Note the decrease in visibility 
of the fringes near the centre of the fault. Mag. x 130 000. 


